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‘Suffer the Little Children ... Forbid Them Not” 


EACHERS of our Catholic schools do not need 

to be told that the Pontificial Association of 

the Holy Childhood is the Holy Father's own organiza- 

tion to unite children in prayer and sacrifice in support 

of the missions of the world. Successive occupants of 

the Chair of Peter have made pronouncements that leave 

no doubt in our minds that the work of the Holy Child- 

hood has the highest approbation of the Holy See. 

Pope Pius XII has taken to himself the title of Supreme 
Head and Protector of the Association.. 

“Give an ever wider promotion to the Association of 
the Holy Childhood,” wrote Benedict XV some thirty 
years ago; “it is a beautiful work which benefits in 
particular those little ones who never knew at their 
birth the joyous smile of father and mother, who found 
no gentle hand to aid them in their helplessness. May 
these children realize in this Association the words of 
the Prophet Isaias that new mothers shall be given them 
to feed and caress them upon their knees! May the 
little ones reared by this Association be the solace of our 


declining years, and may their tender innocence, pre- 
served from godless hands, assuage the grief which the 


“Not without reason has the title of ‘little saviours’ 
been given to the children enrolled in the Holy Child- 
hood. They are little by reason of their age, and little 
they may be said to be chiefly in homage to the true 
Saviour, without whose infinite merits their apostolate 
would be of no avail. But when we consider the great- 
ness of the results they are able to secure, not ‘little 
saviours’ but ‘true apostles’ must they be called who 
every year rescue thousands of children from the in- 
satiable cupidity of inhuman parents, or who procure 
the regenerating water of baptism for those children 
who would not have attained eternal salvation except 
for work of the Holy Childhood. We hardly know 
Whether these dear children are destined to do most 
good to others or to themselves.” 

The Holy Father exhorts parents to enroll their very 
young children, even the infants in arms, as members 
oi the Holy Childhood. Frequently he writes letters to 
individual directors in dioceses and to the national 
director in the United States commending them for 
their zealous and untiring efforts in the work of pro- 
moting the Holy Childhood. While His Holiness at- 
tributes the continued growth in great part to the 
intelligent leadership of the directors and to the marvel- 
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ous organization they have perfected, he has words of 
high praise for the zealous prayer and work of the 
members, the children of the United States. 

In a recent letter (August 28, 1950) commending 
the pontificial work of the Holy Childhood at the begin- 
ning of a new school year, the Holy Father attributed 
the continued progress of the work during the past year 
to the growing personal interest which the boys and 
girls of the United States of America are taking in their 
brothers and sisters in Christ in pagan lands. He would 
have the members of the pontifical work of the Holy 
Childhood know that he greatly appreciates the daily 
sacrifices which they are making to cooperate with him 
in bringing the abandoned little ones of the mission 
lands to the saving waters of baptism and to the shelter- 
ing arms of our Holy Mother the Church. 

“The Sovereign Pontiff is confident,” writes the acting 
Papal Secretary of State to the national director, Father 
Richard Ackerman, “that, during the coming year, its 
devoted children in the United States will not fail to 
make the generous sacrifices which the present needs of 
this pontifical work call for. The war conditions pre- 
vailing in some of the mission lands mean that the 
missions have an increasing number of abandoned chil- 
dren to care for. In these circumstances His Holiness 
exhorts the members to be ready in their generosity 
and to be earnest in their daily prayer, for in this way 
they render the most effective assistance to those valiant 
missionaries who are carrying on the saving work of 
the Holy Childhood, under such difficult conditions and 
very often at the risk of their lives.” 

The Catholic world is becoming mission-conscious. In 
the great work of missionary education the children are 
not to be neglected. They are the hope of the missions 
at home and abroad. The scarcity of missionaries and of 
means for the apostolate in the pagan world is due to 
the neglect of the missionary education of our young 
people in the past. We must educate the rising generation 
to the needs of the missions, to the ideals of the apostolate, 
and to a sense of personal obligation and responsibility. 
Doctor McGlinchey of Boston, advocates the insertion 
in all our Catechisms of a chapter upon the apostolic duty 
of the Church and of each of its members towards the 
missions. Father Fischer, a missionary of many years 
experience, declares that it is our duty to give to our 
young people systematic and repeated instruction upon 
the missions, Christian teaching without missionary in- 
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struction gives the child an incomplete idea of his religion, 
injures the Church, and deprives the little ones of the 
most noble element of education. 

If a greater missionary spirit is to pervade all Christian 
people, if this spirit is to become a force in the expansion 
of the Church, the hearts of our youth must be made 
familiar with it. From their ranks the missionaries of the 
future will be recruited. The missionary spirit of today 
insures the missionary work of tomorrow. The children 
of today must man the missions of tomorrow. If we their 
teachers neglect the important duty of instilling the mis- 
sionary spirit into their very hearts, we do harm to the 
souls of our charges. The child who is unacquainted with 
the missions remains ignorant of one of the most ideal 
and attractive phases of our religion. The geography of 
the missions of the world is a lesson in international 
friendship. His study of the missions of the world teaches 
the child the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of 
God. 

A study of the missions will ennoble his heart and 
arouse in him the purest and most lofty sentiments, 
prompting him to sacrifice self and service to spread the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth. The child who travels in 
spirit to pagan lands will better appreciate the gift of 


faith and realize that life is not long enough nor words 
powerful enough to give adequate thanks to God for the 
single comprehensive grace of being born to membership 
in the Church of Christ upon earth. The example of 
the heroic messengers of the faith will stir him to emula- 
tion and give him an appreciation of religion as the very 
foundation of morality and civilization. 

Little wonder that the work of the Holy Childhood 
has merited the commendation of successive Popes from 
the date of its foundation. We must conclude with words 
taken from the Holy Year 1950 message of Pope Pius 
XII, in which he congratulates members and directors 
on their zeal and their achievements. His closing words 
are: “We, therefore, remain fully confident that those 
who glory in the name of Catholic shall not fail this work 
of charity so dear to Our heart. We trust that they will 
not suffer with indifference that so many pagan babies 
should be deprived of the grace of Christian rebirth, but 
on the contrary, labor with zeal and perseverance so that 
a still greater number may be purified in Holy Baptism, 
and may grow up, with the help of God, within the fold 
of the Church, or, in danger of death, may be rendered 
capable of entering into eternal happiness.” 


These Young Lives 


HE Department of Superintendents of the Na- 

tional Catholic Educational Association spon- 
sors a review of Catholic education, entitled These 
Young Lives, just now published by W. H. Sadlier, 
New York. In this eighty-four page folio volume the 
American Catholic educational system passes in review 
before your eyes. The reader quickly realizes that the 
Catholic schools are a very important branch of American 
education. Through a series of essays and pictures he be- 
comes acquainted with their ideals, their aims, their ac- 
complishments, and their hopes for the future. 

The Foreword of Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
secretary general, National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, sums up These Young Lives as an essay with 
pictures that reveals the inner spirit as well as the 
operation of a distinctive school system. From kinder- 
garten to university, it is the purpose of the Catholic 
schools, he tells us, “to furnish the finest kind of educa- 
tion in a thoroughly Christian atmosphere, to produce 
students who will be a credit to their faith and to the 
great republic in which they live.” A discerning critic 
can say nothing less about the Catholic schools than that 
they prepare, without expense to the state, a considerable 
number of Americans to live worthily as citizens of the 
Republic. The author Don Sharkey, long a writer in the 
field of Catholic education, confesses his debt to several 
groups of educators and two Catholic publishers in pre- 
senting this fine statement to the public. 

The pictures are functional and show the pupil at work, 
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at play, and at prayer as he progresses through the sixteen 
years of educational growth and even through the post 
graduate years offered by universities and special schools. 
Throughout the volume one fact predominates : Catholic 
education consists essentially in preparing the child to 
live in this world so that he may attain his last end— 
eternal happiness with God in heaven. 

Without equivocation, Catholics maintain that the only 
perfect education is a Christian education. Differences 
there are in parish schools, the basic unit of the 
Catholic system, but all these schools have one purpose 
in common: to train boys and girls to be loyal to God 
and to country. It is passing strange that a school system 
serving 3,111,777 young people in more than 10,921 
schools, under 109,574 or more well trained teachers* 
could be ignored as it was ignored recently in a special 
education issue of a national magazine, but These Y oung 
Lives brings this system before the public in strong light. 

The type-page is a work of art. Clear photographs of 
students and their activities, of schools and their develop- 
ment, adorn the text. One or more unit pages are devoted 
to matters such as guidance, life adjustment education, 
the ideal of liberal education, training for the professions, 
the continuing part of parents in education, and the 
sphere of codperation between public and parish schools. 

Every American will be a better citizen for a mere 
reading of this compact story of Catholic education. 


* Figures taken from NCWC summary for the school year 
1947-48. 
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WHITHER THE MOVIES! 


By REVEREND WILLIAM F. BURKE 


St! Francis de Sales Rectory, 129-16 Boulevard, Belle Harbor, New York 


HE BISHOPS of the United States 

have lamented the fact that the 
motion picture industry has been turning out and 
presenting so many films of an inferior type, inferior 
in moral values and inferior in artistic value. For a 
long time, despite the existence of the Legion of 
Decency, we have been aware of this situation, and even 
though the movies do possess great potentialities for 
good, as Pope Pius XII publicly acknowledged, they 
have not reached that state in which these potentialities 
have been utilized to their fullest extent. 


INVESTIGATION PROMPTED BY QUERY 


The subject assumes even greater importance when 
we realize that in this country more people attend the 
movies than any other form of spectator recreation, and 
avery great percentage of the movie-goers are children. 
The writer was moved to a consideration of this matter 
by a query raised by the Rev. Francis T. J. Burns, 
Ph.D., D.D. The query is worded in this way: 


But I do wish to place in the foreground of vital 
sociological considerations (or problems might be a 
better word) this frank question: “What do you 
think would be the quality of our current citizen- 
ship if all the people all the time were to receive 
their mental, moral and religious pabulum from 
the screen alone ?””’ 


The words “‘all the people” set this writer to thinking 
just how much of that question was practical and how 
much purely speculative, as are many of the questions 
raised in articles in similar magazines. Much of the 
question is speculative in that it is presented in such a 
general way: “All the people,” “all the time,” “from 
the screen alone,” but it is likewise practical in that it 
intimates that the movies are having a deleterious effect 
on the people, an effect that would be unbearable if 


——. 


"Francis T. J. Burns, “The Impact of the Motion Picture,” 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVII (Dec. 1946) 166. 
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‘all the people all the time were to receive their mental, 
moral and religious pabulum from the screen alone.”’ 


TEST CASE AMONG YOUNGER CHILDREN 


It would be impossible to make a test case on the 
group mentioned by Father Burns—‘“all the people’— 
but it is possible and perhaps enlightening to make a 
test on a group with whom this writer is most familiar 
and in whom he should be interested. The group that 
immediately suggested itself was that group in which 
habits, either for good or evil, are being formed, in 
whom ideals are being created, and in whom moral 
values are being established. Naturally, such a group 
would be among the younger school children—not those 
just starting school but those who have been exposed - 
to our educational system for at least three years. 

To this writer it seems that this group is most sus- 
ceptible to this type of education since their minds are 
anxious and eager to acquire new knowledge, to experi- 
ence new things, and because of this they are most 
likely to accept many things as fact because “we saw it 
in the movies.” In this age group of eight to eleven, 
the ideas presented by the movies are more apt to take 
root since their minds have not been developed to that 
extent which would enable them to discern with com- 
paratively little error what is right and what is wrong, 
what is possible and what is mostly imaginative. This 
group would be most strongly impressed and affected 
in their “mental, moral, and religious” development. 

The facts gathered in this little test were based on 
the movie-going habits of these youngsters during the 
month of November. No doubt you might be amazed 
at the extraordinary frequency of movie attendance on 
the part of some of those questioned and might attribute 
it to the imagination of the youngsters or their desire 
to excel or lead the rest in everything. If so, you can 
banish those thoughts, for in those cases the writer 
carefully checked back with the child the pictures that 
she or he had seen and the days on which he or she had 
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attended the movies. These figures, we feel, are accurate 
and reliable and are indicative of the movie-going habits 
of American children. The children questioned, ranging 
in ages from 8 to 11, attended the parish school in which 
they were in the upper half of the third grade, and the 
lower half of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


FREQUENCY OF MOVIE GOING 


It is interesting to note that the more frequent movie 
goers were in the lowest grade interrogated and that 
the average frequency decreased as higher grades were 
reached. The 3B class had an average attendance of 
5.14 times per month as compared with an average of 
3.90 for the 6A class. While this may be indicative of 
a trend as we go to the upper grades the evidence here 
does not warrant saying that the average attendance 
decreases as the child grows older, but there is a constant 
decline in attendance as the age group becomes higher, 
which might be explained by a number of factors: the 
ability of the older children to amuse and entertain 
themselves in a varied number of ways; the desire of 
parents to put younger children in a “safe” place while 
they are shopping, entertaining, or are otherwise 
occupied. 

The amazing fact that appears here is that almost 
every child is exposed to the motion picture at least 
once a month, so that it can not be said to be a negligible 
factor in the educative process for the child. For that 
‘ reason there is all the more emphasis on the necessity 
of supervising the production of pictures that will be 
suitable for these youthful minds from the viewpoint of 
mental, moral, and religious development. Of the total 
number of one hundred and eighty-three who supplied 
this information, one hundred and seventy-six, or ninety- 
six per cent, attended the movies at least once a month; 
thus one can safely conclude that practically all are 
affected, to some extent, by this means of forming public 
opinion and influencing thought and action. The in- 
fluence will be seen to be even greater than we might 
expect when it is realized that one hundred and twenty- 
eight attend the movies at least once a week. Despite 
the vast number of pictures that are turned out by near 
assembly line methods of Hollywood, there can not be 
enough produced which will be fit for child consumption 
at this rate, with the result that it becomes inevitable 
that the child will, in the course of a year, be exposed 
to a number of films unfit for a child’s mind. 

As we look at these figures we wonder whether there 
is any other activity that takes up so much of the child’s 
time as this, particularly of that group, forty-two in 
number, who visit the movies at least twice a week. 
A vague and far-fetched thought? Not when we con- 
sider that the average movie show is three hours or 
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more in duration, and that the attendance at two such 
shows is roughly the equivalent of one-third the time 
spent in the classroom each week, and also that the 
movie-going habit is continued over the period of the 
entire year while the school is limited to thirty-eight 
weeks of the year. The almost unbelievable fact that 
jumps from these figures is that some youngsters are 
present at the movies on the average of three times a 
week and that one child could actually attend twenty 
times in the course of a month, or about five times a 
week—which means that scarcely a picture is made that 
such youngsters do not see. 
The individual results are interesting matter for inves- 
tigation and thought. 
No.in Av. 
Class class age 


42. 11 
54 10 a 4s 
51 9 - 2 
36 8 0 8 0 
Totals 183 21 mS 
*One attended only once in five months. 
**One attended only once in three months. 
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In summarizing we find that in a month: 
176 attended at least once 
158 2 “twice 
137 - “© three times 
128 * fo 
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DOUBLE FEATURES MIX SUITABLE 
AND NON-SUITABLE 


Outside of the excessive amount of time spent in 
attendance at these pictures by the youngsters you might 
feel that there was not any harm in this habit, and you 
would be right if—and this is really a big IF—the 
pictures they saw were all suitable for children of their 
age, that is, if they were classified by the Legion of 
Decency in Class A, Section 1, suitable for general 
patronage. But such was not the case. In the course 
of that same month there was shown in the neighbor- 
hood movie houses, where with very few exceptions 
most of the attendance took place, thirty-three different 
pictures. Of these, eleven were suitable for general 
patronage, eighteen were suitable for adults, and four 
were objectionable in part. 

While considering these pictures one additional 
thought must be borne in mind. All of these pictures, 
with one exception, were shown as a part of a double 
feature and, while there were eleven pictures which 
were suitable for general patronage, we do not find a 
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single instance in which two pictures suitable for general 
patronage were on the same bill. With the exception of 
the one instance where a general patronage film .was 
shown as the single feature, these pictures that would 
have been acceptable for the children were combined 
with a picture suitable for adults or, what was worse, 
on four occasions they were shown with pictures that 
were objectionable in part. 


CONCLUSION 


NE ATR FEA: SRE Ee RTE Ia a 


What does all this mean? It means that the vast 


majority of the group, the one hundred and twenty- 
eight children who went at least four times a month, 
were exposed to at least four pictures that were not 
suitable for their age, being suitable either for adults, 
or being objectionable in part. Surely, attendance at 
these pictures is bound to have an effect on their 
“mental, moral, and religious” development, and were 


they the only source of their education we could well 
fear for the future citizens of the country. 
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There is no doubt that the responsibility for the 
attendance of these children lies with the parents, but 
a certain responsibility lies also with the producers of 
the pictures, the operators of the vast theatre chains 
that girdle the country, and the managers of the various 
theatres, whether or not they are members of these 
chains. While the Legion of Decency is doing a splendid 
job to assure us of suitable pictures, and while the indus- 
try itself is trying to maintain decent production within 
the industry, we must not overlook the fact that it is 
still most probable that the youngsters are seeing pic- 
tures that are far too advanced for their immature minds, 
a factor that necessarily must have an important in- 
fluence, and that not for the better, on the future 


citizenry of the country which is receiving a good part 


of its “mental, moral, and religious pabulum from the 
screen.”” We might consider well this thought: Is the 
motion picture as presented now only a “Dr. Jekyll- 
Mr. Hyde” character, whose good and bad natures 
assert themselves to such an extent that they are easily 
detected, or is it rather a two-headed monster, one 
head well disposed and the other violent and carnivor- 


ous, which cannot be separated and which is almost 
indistinguishable ? 





CORRELATING RELIGION 
With Fifth Grade Curriculum 


By SISTER M. AQUINATA, 1.H.M., M.A. 


John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, 19th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


N OUR religion syllabus for grade 

five the objectives are clearly and 
simply stated, and since they are so full of meaning I 
shall quote them to introduce the thoughts they have 
suggested. 


To give Catholic youth not only a deeper knowledge 
of, but also a greater love for their religion through 
an intimate association with Christ and His teach- 
ings has been the great objective of all instructors 
of Religion. The present Course of Study has for 
its object a coordination of both phases of religious 
teaching : the factual and the practical. While the 
catechetical method has been adhered to, in order 
that the children may have a firm grasp of the 
truths of their religion, the introduction of scrip- 
tural proofs and of discussion problems should 
make for a deeper understanding of these truths 
and a greater ability on the part of the children to 
discuss their Faith intelligently. . . . Correlation of 
the doctrinal material with every day life has been 
introduced through the practice in each area studied. 
Here the child learns that Christlike living is 
the natural outcome of knowing Christ’s doctrines. 


It has always been of the utmost importance that 
children learn their first religion lessons through the 
study and memorization of the Catechism. There is no 
one of us who can not go back in spirit to our own 
childhood and visualize the hours of study we spent in 
learning to memorize the truths contained in the little 
Cathchism. But long before we were enrolled in the 
first grade, good saintly parents taught us first to know 
God through the story of Jesus, the Lover of children, 
to speak to Mary, His Mother, through the daily recita- 
tion of the Hail Mary, and to call on St. Joseph, the 
protector of Jesus and Mary, to be our protector, too. 

We may not have been conscious of the fact that we 
were being gently guided to live our religion. The day 
came when, like little adventurers, we set forth to spend 
the days in school. Then the religious training so well 
begun under the loving care and guidance of mother 
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and father was carried on for a number of years by 
those whose lives were consecrated to God and to the 
noble and sublime cause of Catholic education. 


RELIGION A WAY OF LIVING 


Today we are the religious teachers charged with the 
instruction of youth, it must be the main objective of 
every religious teacher to see that the children entrusted 
to her care understand that religion is a way of 
living, rather than a collection of doctrinal facts to be 
memorized. 

The Christlike way of living is, therefore, to be learned 
not through the religion lessons as an isolated subject 
of the curriculum, but through the correlation of religion 
with all the subjects to be taught. 

Centuries ago, when Christ our Blessed Lord walked 
among men and taught by word and example the im- 
portant things of life, He showed His special love and 
concern, His care and solicitude for children. Does it 
not seem clear that the words of Christ addressed to 
His Apostles, “Suffer the little Children to come unto 
Me,” are applicable to us? Must we not gently, yet 
firmly, lead Christ’s little ones to Him—showing them 
the way, teaching them that Christlike living is the only 
way that will assure them of their place in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Was it not the Christlike living of the Christians in 
the early age of the Church that forced the pagans to 
cry out, “See how these Christians love one another.” 
Was it not the heroism, the fortitude, and dauntless 
courage of the early Christian martyrs in the arena 
during Roman persecution that caused countless met 
to lay down the sword and take up the Cross of Christ 
for their standard? Has it not been that in every crisis 
throughout the pages of the history of nations that only 
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those who have had Christlike living in their daily way 
of life have become the true leaders? Their names are 
written in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


REGULATED BY CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 
eee SN ETL SA AAT STORRS ENE EIREEST SEA, REET EO 
ee 


Today after twenty centuries the office of the Church 
stands unchanged, and so it is the right of the Church 
to provide for the religious training of the Christian 
family. To fulfill this office it is necessary, today, that 
all the teaching, the whole organization of the school, 
its teachers, syllabus and text-books, in every branch, 
be regulated by the Christian spirit, under the super- 
vision of Holy Mother Church. If this is carried out in 
every grade of school, not only elementary, but the 
intermediate and the higher institutions of learning as 
well, then religion may be in very truth the foundation, 
and crown of the entire training of youth. Then each 
one of our children will thoroughly understand that 
religion is lived—is a way of life, rather than a lesson 

studied and set aside at the close of the period. 

Pope Leo XIII expressed this necessity in the 
encyclical Militantis Ecclesiae, August 1897: 

It is necessary not only that religious instruction be 
given to the young at certain fixed times, but also 
that every other subject to be taught be permeated 
with Christian piety. If this is wanting, if this 
sacred atmosphere does not pervade and warm the 
heart of masters and scholars alike, little good can 
be expected from any kind of learning, and con- 
siderable harm will often be the consequence. 

In the encyclical on the Christian education of youth 
addressed by Pope Pius XI, December 1929, to a 
world afflicted with ceaseless agitation over problems 
of educational rights and systems, he referred to the 
ultimate objectives of education : 

Education consists essentially in preparing man 

for what he must be and for what he must become 

here below, in order to attain the sublime end for 
which he was created. 

In this same encyclical, referring to the important 
role of the teacher, he said: 

Perfect schools are the result not so much of good 

methods as of good teachers . . . who cherish a pure 

and holy love for the youths confided to them be- 

cause they love Jesus Christ and His Church. 
_ Who is better qualified than our Sisters whose lives 
are consecrated to the cause of Christ, in the field of 
education? Are we not, in virtue of the position assigned 
us by Almighty God, through our superiors, raised to 
the dignity of Guardian Angels of the children? Shall 
we then not ever watch conscientiously over them and 
guide them with the strict principles of right and duty, 
teligion and mortality ? 

No one will deny the important réle of the teacher and 
her influence on the lives of those entrusted to her care. 
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If ever in the history of the Church were a challenge 
presented it is most assuredly now in this age in which 
we are living. The campaign to eliminate God and all 
religion from the lives of our American children is well 
organized. Religious teachers must have the very definite 
aim of aiding children to live their Catholic faith and 
of teaching every secular subject of the curriculum in a 
way that will aid them in living the Christ-life. 

No opportunity should be lost to stimulate our chil- 
dren to religious thinking. Thinking is a habit, and 
good habits are best formed in early life. Habits of right 
thinking precede habits of right living, and habits of 
right living are essential if one is to attain the end for 
which he was created. Just how can we get our boys 
and girls to grasp the divine truths that will influence 
them to the extent that they realize the importance of 
Catholic culture and that the development of the spiritual 
man is the purpose of religion? 


We adopt the following aims in the teaching of 


religion and other subjects of the curriculum: 

1. To teach the child to live in Christ (through the 
Church). 

2. To love Christ. 

3. To accept Christ as their Ideal. 

To achieve these aims we make use of the following 

means : 

1. Through the bible stories to point out God’s 
relation toward the Jewish nation as a prepara- 
tion for the coming of Christ and to foster an 
appreciation for the noble figures of the Old 
Testament, especially those that were types of 
our Lord. 

Appreciation of the membership in the Church, 
which is Christ’s Mystical Body. 

. Consider the fact that most of the saints are 
found in the New Testament because the pre- 
figurements of the sacraments of the Old Law 
were realized in their fullness in the New Law. 
Here we can stress our privilege of living in the 
New Law—the age of grace and the sacraments 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

To train the little fifth graders not only to follow 
the Mass but to Jove the Mass, stressing that all 
the sacrifices of the Old Law pointed onward 
toward the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

A conscientious study of the religion lesson. 


USE THE EVER LOVABLE STORY 


If there is one lesson that we must teach and reteach— 
emphasize and again emphasize—it is the importance 
of the full understanding of Why did God make you? 
Yes, they have already learned to answer, “God make 
me to know Him, to love Him, to serve Him here on 
earth, and to be eternally happy with Him in Heaven.” 
But to make this very real to the fifth grader let us 
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use the charming, ever lovable story of the life of Christ. 
In the study of Christ’s life they learn why He came 
upon this earth and that, living among men, He was 
showing us how to live our life in Him and with Him. 

With the full schedule in the teaching day, there is 
precious little time for deviating from the time table. 
Just to follow the syllabus as outlined for each of the 
subjects scheduled is a task, and no one will deny it is 
practically impossible to cover the day’s assignments. 
With tests and papers, marks and averages, examina- 
tions and medians confronting us, the day’s task is a 
tremendous one. Only God knows how hard we work, 
all the effort we put into a single day, and only God 
knows the love we have brought to the classroom as we 
take up our obedience for each day. But we can say a 
very fervent Deo gratias that He will assuredly be our 
reward, for He alone can reward our countless sacrifices 
for His little ones. 

But from time to time we can deviate from the routine 
and have little Miss and Master Fifth Grader see what 
he and she can find in the bible stories that links with 
every-day life and the things about them. Let us take 
the story of creation. As we have them recall the works 
of creation in order as recorded in the Book of Genesis, 
we read: first light was made. Let the children see that 
God made not only the light on the first day but He 
made the law's that govern light. We can show that the 
laws governing light are in obedient operation today 
just as they were centuries and centuries ago back to the 
time of Adam. We can assure them that no man made 


these laws and that we call the laws governing these 
physical bodies laws of nature or physical laws. We can 
continue to draw countless lessons from the creation of 
light by showing how light gives heat energy and 
beauty; we can show that natural affairs are super- 
naturally directed. 


USE ART AS A MEDIUM 


When we teach the art lesson we shall have countless 
opportunities correlating religion with the drawing. 
When we are using winter or summer landscape scenes 
we can call the attention of our pupils to the sunset 
which they may have attempted to exhibit on their 
paper. Bring out the fact that from the sun light we get 
color. A little discussion as to what this world would 
be like without the beautiful coloring reflected in the 
summer sky. 

Let these littke men and women understand that the 
energy God has given to the sun is not a blind force as 
the atheist declares, but that the energy produced by the 
sun influences the fruits of the earth. It puts sweetness 
into the fruits and berries, and ripens the grains of the 
fields all over the world. 
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We can show that as they join their hands and pray 
in the beautiful words of the Our Father, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” that God is continually answering 
our prayers and petitions. Millions of wheat fields ripen 
to fill our daily needs and to answer our daily prayer, 
It will interest them to know that the countless loayes 
of bread turned out daily by the big city bakeries to 
supply the demands of thousands of homes in just one 
city alone is a proof of God’s answering the prayers of 
His children, for He causes the wheat for the flour to 
ripen. Shall they not lift their hearts in gratitude and 
praise to their Heavenly Father for His care of the 
needy. 


KINDLE APPRECIATION OF GOD’S GIFTS 


It is of particular importance that we have the chil- 
dren know that God’s love for them is a very personal 
love, that God loves them individually, just as though 
each boy and girl were the only child in the entire world. 
When the feasts of Christmas and Easter draw near, 
make them conscious of the beauty of the heavens and 
call their attention to the setting of the stars. Let them 
understand that the same stars that twinkled in the 
heavens on the night when Christ was born, that lighted 
the hillsides where the shepherds kept the night watch, 
are the very same stars shining upon our city tonight. 
The Paschal moon lighting the sky and the earth for 
us is the same that shone on Christ as He knelt to 
pray in the Garden of Olives on the night before 
His death. Through these gifts of nature we can give 
them a deeper appreciation for the works of God, we 
can lead them to know that the secret of sanctity lies in 
an appreciation of the natural things as a foundation 
for the deeper love of the supernatural. If these are 
God's gifts of nature, how much more wonderful are 
His supernatural gifts, which He grants to each one 
of them? 

We have in the background, all the while, that we are 
aiming to make each child aware that he is living the 
Christlife. He not only admires the things of God, but 
he wants to live as God’s dear child. Our children will 
come to see that in all the subjects taught throughout 
the day they are living religion, for religion ts a way 
of life. 

We cannot lose sight of our little fifth graders for 
we find they are at a transition age of life. They are 
leaving the “land of make-believe,” the “land of fairy 
tales” and of “toy soldiers,” and entering the land of 
stern realities. Guidance is one of the important pro 
grams of this period. Each little pupil has a future and 
a possibility too. It is only under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit that all forming and and informing of their 
little minds can be accomplished. 
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A CURRICULUM For DEMOCRACY 


By FENTON MORAN 


William ‘J. Kerby Foundation, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


NEWSPAPER item posed the 

problem of education for democ- 
racy in a strikingly simplified manner, Some young 
German students who had been attending various col- 
leges in this country for a year were explaining their 
impressions when on the point of returning to Germany. 
These young people had been brought-to this country 
as part of a program of educating Germans in the 
meaning and practice of democracy. They believed that 
they had sensed the basis of democracy, they said ; they 
found people here “more friendly, more generous, less 
class-conscious, more polite and helpful.” But the sub- 
stance of their impression appears to have been summed 
up by one of them who declared: “I think I got the idea 
—you can’t study it but you can feel it.” 


ONE ESSENTIAL ASPECT OF DEMOCRACY 


Now these students had certainly caught on to one 
essential aspect of democracy: it is something to feel. 
Democracy, dealing basically in the relationship of man 
to man, finds its ultimate roots in the law of love. 
Without charity democracy is inconceivable. But I think 
that we Americans failed these young German neophytes 
if we let them go away with the impression that our 
democracy is merely a matter of feeling, that its founda- 
tion is purely sentimental, Our democracy must be 
apprehended alike by the heart and the head. Its appli- 
cation will depend in the last analysis upon the quality 
of our hearts, but it finds its justification in concepts 
which must be understood by our heads. Just as the 
law of Christian charity itself must have an intellectual 
support, a kind of discipline, in order not to become an 
arbitrary indulgence of the vagaries of the human heart 
—we must love our neighbor not because he appeals in 
a particular instance to our emotions, but because of 
what we know him to be, a child of God and a brother 
in Jesus Christ—so democracy cannot be left to depend 


solely on our variable feelings of brotherhood and 
affection. 
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NEED TO EDUCATE OURSELVES IN DEMOCRACY 


The problem of educating the world in democracy, 
or at least those parts of the world to which this educa- 
tion could be made available, confronts us with the 
problem of educating ourselves in democracy. Judging 
by the reactions of the German youths quoted in the 
newspaper, we succeeded in giving them only a one- 
sided instruction in the science of democracy. They 
emerged from this education with only intuitions about 
it, the affective aspect of American life. How much 
more complete than this is the education which we ad- 
minister to ourselves? Do we merely “feel” democracy ? 

If it is true that what one believes in the years of 
maturity is the fruit of seeds sown in one’s early educa- 
tion, it seems a major miracle that any American edu- 
cated in the initial decades of this century believes in 
democracy. The seeds which I can recall consisted in 
hard, inauspicious pellets of history out of which one 
could expect no harvest of belief. Germination and 
fruition might as readily be attended from grape-shot 
as from the dull kernels planted in our young minds. 
Can you remember what it was like? 

Training specifically designed for citizenship in a 
democracy consisted in what was taught in two courses: 
American history and civics. The first was a Horatio 
Alger success story in which a series of cardboard 
heroes, addicted to birth in rude but romantic cabins, 
triumphed sanctimoniously over tremendous conspira- 
cies of evil. The forces of good and evil were implaus- 
ibly clear cut in their alignment: on the side of the 
angels the hatchet-wielding, posturing Fathers of the 
Republic who were unalloyed paragons of virtue ; against 
them, an array of incredibly wicked and even more 
stupid antagonists, George I1I—Beelzebub with a crown 
—Lord North, Benedict Arnold, the Hessian hirelings 
whose bibulousness provided a gratuitous reinforcement 
for the national virtue of prohibition, Out of their care- 
fully powdered heads, the founding Fathers produced a 
kind of deus ex machina in the form of the notion of the 
equality of men, having no connection with any thought 
which had previously occupied human minds and op- 
posed instantaneously by the British not on grounds 
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having anything to do with the merits of the idea but 
because of their wickedness. The help of some 
unaccountably saintly Frenchman, La Fayette and 
Rochambeau, and some Germans like Steuben whose 
virtue was even more difficult to account for, brought 
the struggle of the Fathers to the apotheosis of 
Yorktown. 

The rest of the story was of a piece with this early 
chapter. A wooden Abraham Lincoln and a General 
Grant translated out of a campaign biography achieved 
the liberation of some papier-maché Africans held in 
vile abjection by wicked plantation owners who estab- 
lished their iniquity beyond the shadow of a doubt by 
their wilful refusal to accept the unexplained blessings 
of the industrial revolution. And so on and so forth. 


CIVICS NEGLECTED UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


The instruction in civics was a proper companion 
piece to this dehumanized history. Its emphasis, as I 
recall it, was placed mysteriously on malpractice in a 
democracy. Little was said of the general principles 
underlying a body politic based on democracy, or even 
of the advantages which the practice of democracy brings 
to its subjects. But copious attention was given to the 
methods through which the object of democracy can be 
defeated by the manipulation of its own governing ap- 
paratus. We learned much about gerrymandering, log- 
rolling, filibustering ; we knew little more than when we 
started about the significance of the idea that all men 
are created equal. 

But the secret dispositions of Providence it was, 
paradoxically, very largely furnished with baggage of 
this sort that the American generations marched off to 
two wars for the defense of democracy. It inclines us to 
wonder what the heroes of the Argonne and of Anzio 
might have been like if their faith in democracy had 
been fortified and enlightened by a rational instruction 
in what democracy means. One can speculate that in 
that case the agony of the Argonne might really have 
made unnecessary the reddening of the sands of Anzio. 
But that kind of speculation is idle; history leaves no 
room for ifs. And that is not the problem with which 
we are here concerned. 

What sort of instruction is needed to secure belief in 
democracy? The case of the generations referred to 
above, surviving as militant believers in democracy an 
instruction calculated to stifle all belief, would seem to 
indicate that instruction has little to do with it. 
Democracy must be a sort of natural growth requiring 
no special cultivation to reach its fullest flowering. 
Obviously the seed of democracy requires first of all 
favorable soil for germination and with good soil unaided 
it can be counted on to grow up and reach a consider- 


able development. But the danger of weeds must nor 
be overlooked. 

It must be remembered that the generations of the 
Argonne and even to a large extent those of Anzio grew 
up in an atmosphere which has changed radically since 
their formative times. Democracy as an _ ideological 
system and as a way of life had no serious rivals, least 
of all in America, in the days when we were toying 
with George Washington’s unlikely cherry tree. The 
time had an anti-radical tinge which gave to men who 
today would pass for arch-reactionaries the aspect of 
dangerous dreamers. Democracy was taken for granted, 
unchallenged by any mature ideologies. One remained a 
believer in democracy because there was no serious 
temptation to believe in anything else. 

Between the two blood offerings on the altar of 
democracy marked by the Argonne and Anzio, a vast 
change took place. There appeared in an effective rdle 
on the world stage a new personage of the drama identi- 
fied by Ortega y Gasset as a hombre-masa, the col- 
lectivity considered as a_ personality. Preaching a 
beguiling gospel of repose for the individual through 
obliteration in the State, this new figure encompassed 
the rapid evangelization of Russia and his word reached 


far out to tired and despairing peoples, wearied by the 


excesses of history in Europe. Externally different but 
substantially identical forms of this new evangel took 
root profoundly in crowded and _ hysterical Germany 
and, superficially at least, in crowded and sceptical Italy. 
For the ancient “opium of the people,” belief in Divine 
Providence, the new totalitarianism substituted a new 
narcotic, belief in the total providence of the State, 
escape for the human person from the servitude of the 
human condition through complete repose in the col- 
lectivity. In exchange for total surrender of the person 
to the State, the collectivity promised the abolition of 
the anguish of personal problems; the docile citizen of 
the new state would have no more choices to make, no 
more solutions to reach, no more agony of decision than 
a rivet minutely holding a bridge in suspension or a cog 
participating in the movement of a watch. 


DEMOCRACY OFTEN VALUED FOR WRONG REASONS 


In America the assault of hombre-masa on the national 
consciousness has followed lines largely laid down by 
the peculiarities of our mental and material outlook. 
| do not wish to say here that there was not—indeed, 
that there is not very widespread authentic faith in 
democratic ideals. But I do not think it inaccurate to 
say that in America democracy has been very largely 
accepted and practiced, not as a philosophy of life but 
as a workable system for drawing a maximum material 
enjoyment from existence. Democracy has been looked 
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upon as a good thing not because it has a capacity for 
consoling the mind of man in adversity, but because it 
secured to everyone the possibility for dabblings in the 
stock exchange. American reliance on democracy having 
been so largely based on material considerations, it was 
liable to collapse when these material considerations 
could no longer be held valid. The figures chalked on 
brokers’ boards throughout the country in the autumn 
of 1929, declining tragically to an abrupt zero, might 
have been the mene tekel of the American dream of 
democracy. For those who looked upon democracy 
merely as a kind of insurance, policy against material 
want, faith in democracy walked out the door through 
which the economic depression walked in. 


SYSTEM OF TRAINING AT FAULT 





This is in no sense an indictment of American faith 
in democracy, or of the American concept of democracy 
itself. It is an indictment of the system of training which 
made it possible to build this faith on such moving 
sands. 

In view of the astonishing progress of the idea of 
state supremacy, our American democracy can no longer 
rely exclusively on its self-evident superiority to win 
the adherence of the people. Many millions more of 
human beings live today, willy-nilly, under the regime 
of hombre-masa than under systems akin to the Amer- 
ican concept of human rights set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, and live effectively, efficiently, indeed, 
whether we like it or not, enthusiastically. Democracy 
must face the issue with the totalitarian forces on a 
competitive basis. Confronted by a militant rival for the 
allegiance of humanity, democracy cannot ignore the 
challenge. What is lost to one is automatically gained 
for the other. And to date the balance of gain leans 
heavily in the direction of the competitor, albeit his 
means of conversion violate every standard of fair 
competition. 


CONDITION YOUTH AGAINST BLANDISHMENTS 





If we would have the Americans of tomorrow, or 
indeed even those of today, conditioned to resist both 
the blandishments and the violences of hombre-masa, 
we must strengthen their minds and their hearts against 
assault. The one belief accepted, I should think, by the 
otherwise completely unbelieving is that the truth, in 
the nature of things, will out. Truth, which is a glamor- 
ized name for reality, pleasant or unpleasant, must 
ultimately win out over falsehood, which is an oppro- 
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brious name for illusion. For us, then, to arm ourselves 
and our successors with the truth. And how shall we 
find the truth? Not surely through a Pilate-like curiosity 
which contents itself with posing the question and then 
at once turning away in order not to hear the answer. 


MAN’S END TRANSCENDENT 





The truth with which we must be armed is that the 
end of man determines the end of human society; that 
that society which reflects the true end of man, which 
directs its socializing processes towards the advance- 
ment of that end is a true society; that any society, or 
state, which deflects man from his true end, which 
directs its processes towards any other objective than 
the true end of man is a false society. The end of man 
is not here and now to contribute to the building and 
efficient functioning of a materially perfect society. The 
end of man is not society; rather, the end of society is 
man. Society, or the State, is a means placed at the dis- 
osal of man for perfecting himself, for realizing his end 
which is transcendant. “My kingdom is not of this 
world” said the Man who came into the world for the 
express purpose of letting man know what his true end 
is. It is this kingdom which is the only end of man. 

The good and thoughtful men who formulated the 
basis on which our democracy ought to stand provided 
us with a luminous little paragraph which sums up the 
truth we are seeking. They too said, in their fashion, 
that the kingdom is not of this world. They did not tell 
us that all men are created to clip coupons or that they 
are endowed with electric refrigerators and inalienable 
four-door sedans. They were not so modest. They chal- 
lenged us to believe something tmealculably grander. 
They said: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Here is the point of departure for all effective educa- 
tion in the meaning of American democracy. There is 
nothing we need know about democracy that is not said 
in these brief lines. And that which we need to know 
is that man, recipient of inalienable priviliges from his 
Maker, is a creature possessing a mysterious worth 
which determines the just organization of society. In 
flat contradiction of what is sometimes painful external 
evidence, our’ democracy postulates that all men are 
equal. This brazen paradox and the endowment of rights 
which accompanies it, make sense only on the plane 
where they encounter the Christian view of the dignity 

(Continued on page 261) 
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KNOWLEDGE VERSUS LOVE 


By SISTER MARY ARTHUR, O.P. 


College of St. Mary oj the Springs, Columbus 3, Ohio 


“c OD made me to know Him, to love 
Him, and to serve Him in this 
world and to be happy with Him forever in the next.” 

With a toss of her new red skirt, Jane sits down. 
Sister smiles at her approvingly and goes on, “And 
what is man, Joe?” 

So another school year gets under way with the 
fundamental teaching of religion. By February, Jane 
and Joe will have “finished” the Blessed Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Redemption, and the Resurrection with 
a finality that would startle even St. Thomas; and by 
June, they will be singing the Ten Commandments and 
the Precepts of the Church, keeping always before 
themselves where the periods and commas belong in 
case they should be asked to write them. 

Most teachers in Catholic schools are aware that the 
teaching of religion involves very much more than this. 
It is more than teaching catechism, prayers, and church 
history, we say, and go right on teaching catechism, 
prayers, and church history. When our conscience 
troubles us about what this more is, we flip ready-made 
phrases back at ourselves about “the atmosphere that 
pervades the classroom the entire day” or “the crucifix 
always before the child’s eyes.”” And when it occasion- 
ally occurs to us that even these become “naturals” to 
normal children after a few weeks, we desperately plan 
a ten-minute instruction for the next afternoon. The 


choir boys will be at practice during the time, we reason, 
and we cannot do very much while they are out 
anyway. 


WHERE ARE THE ANCHORS TO THE WIND? 


So we fail in our most important task; we omit the 
one thing in the school day that is really necessary. 
And what is this one thing? To bring the love of God 
that we have found, into the hearts of these young 
children. What does it matter if they can recite the 
whole catechism and retell every chapter in the bible 
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history if they are not driving into their souls pegs of 
faith to which they can hold when the first wild winds 
of life roar past? 

Here is the basis for secularism. Here is the boy 
who knows the precepts of the Church but never goes 
to Mass on Sunday, the girl who chants all the com- 
mandments and then helps herself to whatever is care- 
iessly left on top of her neighbor’s desk, the host of 
boys and girls who gleefully shout the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost without ever having any particular desire to 
possess any of them. 

It would be unfair and decidedly imprudent to place 
the blame for these situations entirely upon the teacher 
in the Catholic school. Perhaps more than anyone else 
she is a victim of circumstances, a howling, balking 
victim at times, but none the less, a victim. 


THE IMMENSITY OF HER TASK 


When the teacher returns to her classroom in the 
fall, she attacks, first of all, her desk and finds the inevit- 
able pins, thumb tacks, scotch tape, and a syllabus. This 
latter she thumbs through immediately and is henee- 
forth lost in the immensity of her task. Under religion, 
she finds that before January she must cover chapters 
1 to 23 in catechism and pages 203 to 542 in bible 
history, besides teaching the Mass, the Memorare, the 
Prayer before a Crucifix and various ejaculations which 
she now repeats with a fervor prompted only by her 
personal faith in the omnipotence of God. “If God is 
with me, I can do all things,” she murmurs faintly, and 
then repeats it fiercely in order to convince herself. 

If she is mathematically inclined, the teacher theo 
counts the number of catechism questions that fall with- 
in the first twenty-three chapters. She lists her school 
days and divides methodically. Seven. Seven questions 
a day. She wonders vaguely what child would do justice 
to seven questions a day and starts dividing the bible 
history pages. The less numerically-inclined teacher 
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determines on four, five, or six questions a day depend- 
ing on their length. (She repents her choice in January 
when the diocesan examination arrives. ) ° 

Ordinarily a fifty-five minute period is the maximum 
amount of time that can be devoted to religion. The 
teacher is also dividing her history, arithmetic, spelling, 
geography, reading, and English pages, and is getting 
equally astonishing quotients. If a double class is allo- 
cated to her classroom instead of the preferable single 
one, she doubles all the numbers except the time element 
which she cuts in half. 

So with one eye on the class, the other on the syllabus, 
her fingers marking various pages of the book, and her 
mind on the diocesan examination, the teacher breathes 
a prayer to the Holy Ghost and teaches “religion.” At 
the end of her summer retreat, she had resolved to lead 
her pupils closer to God, to make them saint-conscious ; 
now she realizes that sanctity must wait—the end-terms 
are coming and her class must pass. Her own reputa- 
tion as a teacher is more immediate. Perhaps reluctantly, 
perhaps heedlessly, she abandons her inspired plans and 
attacks the reality of teaching. 


KNOWLEDGE OF VIRTUE NO GUARANTEE 
OF ITS POSSESSION 


Often the teacher justifies her objective teaching of 
catechetical and biblical facts by the theory that knowl- 
edge will lead to love, that the child must know God 
before he loves Him. This leads to the erroneous con- 
clusion that love will necessarily follow knowledge. 
It does not. Experience has shown us that all too many 
pupils become indifferent and lax Catholics or abandon 
their faith completely in spite of eight, twelve, or even 
sixteen years of regular and perhaps intense theological 
study. Knowledge of virtue does not guarantee the 
possession of virtue ; knowledge of God does not indicate 
the love of God. 

Knowledge resides in the intellect ; love, in the will. 
The teacher who teaches merely catechism and church 
history is training the intellect of the child, teaching 
him to know God. This is a noble work, but not suffi- 
cient. A technical knowledge of God alone will never 
get a soul into heaven. Even in our most scholarly 
fantasies we cannot imagine St. Peter, catechism in 
hand, at his usual post, giving a true-false quiz. 

The effective teacher of religion must teach the child 
to love God; she must train the will. And we must not 
deceive ourselves into thinking that if we stuff a great 
deal of knowledge into the intellect it will eventually 
overflow into the will. 

Intellect and will are two separate faculties in the 
person and must be trained individually. The important 
fact is that both must be trained. We all know well 
enough that the child does not acquire his intellectual 
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education simply as a result of his bodily presence in the 
classroom. He does not absorb knowledge automati- 
cally ; neither will he imbibe virtue automatically. 

The instructing of the intellect and the forming of the 
will are best done together. This is true religious educa- 
tion; this is teaching the whole man. Training a child 
in the knowledge of God deserves a place of primary 
importance if it moves hand in hand with the training 
of the will. 

If, however, the time consumed in the teaching of 
objective religion is so great that the instructor per- 
ceives that she is stimulating only the mind to action 
and that she is thus prevented from reaching the rest 
of the child, the work loses its essential value ; it actually 
becomes an obstacle to the teaching of religion. 

In the lower grades, children should be taught to love 
God even before they acquire any objective knowledge 
of Him. It is sufficient that they recognize Him as a 
loving Father and talk to Him often. The baby’s loving 
dependence on his mother is the natural parallel to this 
supernatural trust. The baby loves her long before he 
knows her name, age, or address. So the child should 
love his heavenly Father even before he is initiated in 
such terms as spirit, almighty, or creator. Short quiet 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament (provided they are kept 
short and quiet) often give children a taste for spiritual 
things, an ease in prayer that many adults, bogged down 
by the formality of printed prayers, would envy. 

At this level, stories from the Gospels or simple inci- 
dents in the lives of the saints should be told by the 
teacher. Christ taught his followers almost exclusively 
by parables and He was addressing adults. He brought 
all things, even eternity, into terms that were within 
their experience—fishing, planting, harvesting. There 
is still no better method. Children today know and are 
intensely interested in airplanes, cars, animals, firemen, 
movie and radio stars. We should not divorce ourselves 
from these interests: we should use them. With a little 
forethought and a vast stretching of our imaginations 
we can tell modern stories that will exemplify age-old 
truths. 

Not until it is evident both from his words and his 
behavior that the child loves God should we subject 
him to the formal study of catechism. Nor should this 
study, however simply handled, substitute for the neces- 
sary growth in the love of God. Just as the child and 
adolescent learns to love his mother more as he learns 
more about her, so also an increasing love of God should 
be noticeable in the child who is learning about God. 


THE IDEAL SITUATION 





The ideal situation would probably include a period, 
totally distinct from the catechism and church history 
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period, which could be devoted to the spiritual training 
of the child. This, in truth, would be the religion period. 
Rarely, however, does the horarium give us such a wise 
prerogative. In fact, it seems that the words /deal 
Situation should be capitalized and placed in the cate- 
gory of proper nouns, for ideal situations are anything 
but common. 

Hence, the teacher must add another item, deliber- 
ately and regularly, to her already overcrowded religion 
period. It may seem that the seven catechism questions 
and the twelve pages of bible history will suffer as a 
result (and they probably will), but the sufferings of 
this world are not to be compared with the sufferings 
of the next. 

Actually it is not necessary to neglect the child’s 
mind in order to train his will. It is merely a matter of 
recognizing that both must be done persistently. The 
manner in which each teacher does it is a matter for 
her own ingenuity (and what teacher can afford to lack 
that quality?). It is important here only that she 
acknowledge the double character of her work, for even 
the most ingenious in our midst will never rise to meet 
a problem unless she first perceives it. 

Over and above the religious training given during 
the regular catechism period, it seems that there should 
be some time, at least once a month, given to a discussion 
of purely spiritual matters—a discussion which the 
children realize they will not be questioned about on an 


examination, but will be responsible for in the eyes of 
God. 


TAP THE CORE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The traditional weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly in- 
struction period of this sort has too often become a 
lesson in manners, in the art of becoming a good Catholic 
young lady or gentleman with correct social tastes and 
habits. Such an ethical discussion is praiseworthy but 
it treats of things peripheral rather than of matters that 
are at the very core of Christian life. The things we 
cannot neglect are the love of God, the life of grace, 
Gods’ will. These are the fundamentals; on these the 
Christian student will build his eternal house. 


Furthermore, the child must realize that this in 
reality is the religion period. We must never think that 
he is a failure in religion merely because he fails to pass 


a catechism or church history examination. The terms 
should be distinguished both on the examination paper 
and on the report card. We listen with amazement as 
the young pupil tells us that his mother is going to take 
him to the doctor for a check after he has received a 
“C” in Health on his report card. We wonder with a 
certain uneasiness just where she will take him to find 
out about the “C” that occupied the box after the word, 
Religion. 


THE SLOW, THE BRIGHT ON A PAR 


The true religion period will have the additional value 
of proving to the slow pupil his essential equality with 
his brighter classmates in matters religious. Every child, 
intelligent or stupid, will have opinions on moral issues, 
on questions of right or wrong. As the backward student 
discovers that his ideas are just as good as, or perhaps 
better than, those of others, he loses the sense of in- 
feriority that may be plaguing his schooldays. Here, 
perhaps, may lie an answer to the teacher’s natural 
obligation to help the slow or insecure pupil; here, 
certainly, is the answer to her supernatural duty to 
bring all souls to Christ. 

There has been much discussion recently over the 
teaching of religion, where it should be taught and when. 
Certainly every teacher of religion should realize that 
if by religious instruction we mean merely catechism 
questions and answers, we are fighting for a minor 
part of a worthy cause. 

To justify her stand on the importance of religion, 
the teacher must aim at the pinnacle of her own hope, 
the love of God. The pupil who can learn, as a child, 
to love God will seek to know Him better and will 
serve Him for all eternity. 

Not until the pupil stands before the judgment seat 
of the all-loving Teacher will he receive his mark in 
religion. Not until the instructor stands before the 
throne of her eternal Supervisor will she receive her 
true grade as a teacher of religion. 
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IDEALISM 


In Catholicism and Education 


By REVEREND THEODORE J. VITTORIA, 5.S.P. 


St. Paul’s Monastery, Canfield, Ohio 


Pappa y to widespread belief, 
“the real masters of idealism are 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas." Viewed as two distinct schools of thought, 
their respective theories are not mutually exclusive but 
rather complementary. “Taken by itself Aristotle’s 
realism will not guarantee due recognition of the ideal 
world any more than Plato’s idealism by itself will 
assure proper consideration of the world of reality .. . 
For the vision of the whole truth we need the idealism 
of Augustine and the realism of Thomas Aquinas.” 
The Church has made her own the teachings of these 


two sages.’ 


IDEALISM LOST SIGHT OF 


Generally, students of scholastic philosophy become 
so deeply imbued with the moderate realism of the 
philosophia perennis of the Universal Doctor, that they 
are wont to lose sight of the proper place of idealism in 
the realm of Catholic philosophy, as expounded by that 
equally great philosophic genius of Hippo, St. Augustine. 
Strange as it may seem at the outset, though, genuine 
idealism “is of the Church’s very essence and manifests 
itself in every phase of her life and activity . . . Idealism 
and Catholicism are the products of complete, profound, 
and universal thought.”* The mysticism of the Church’s 
_ liturgy, the profundity of her divine doctrine, the super- 
natural power of her sacramental system, the universal- 
ity of her teachings, the sublimity of her theology, the 


wisdom of her philosophy, in a word, the all-pervading - 


spirit of her Catholicism—are they not in fact character- 
istic of that genuine idealism which renders reality 


"De Hovre-Jordan, Catholicism in Education (New York: 
Benziger Bros., Inc., 1934), pp. 413-414. 
*Jhid., p. 456. 
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meaningful and “teaches us how to understand not only 
life but also death; not only time but also eternity? ... 
The Church calls on man to look aloft, to turn his 
thoughts towards God, towards what is eternal, towards 
the world of ideas, towards the central truth of 
idealism.” 

The truth of the matter is that idealism, as we often 
perceive it, is only partially true, and therefore, false. 
It derives from a monistic system of thought. Thus, we 
speak of the idealism of Emerson and Nietzche, Berkley 
and Hegel as “lacking a sense of reality.” Not so with 
Catholic idealism; it is as true and factual as scholastic 
realism. Indeed, it is its complement! “Idealism does 
not lose sight of the realistic point of view, nor does it 
make subjective the external world. Through things 
it is directed to the ideal that is expressed in them and 
that is above them, and so it may be properly called 
realism.’* “Idealism considers reality, man, and life as 
based upon ideal principles which are in themselves 
supra-sensible and invisible.”’ “Idealism is realistic in 
two senses. 1. It recognizes the objectivity of the world 
of sense. 2. It recognizes the objective value of our 
concepts.””® 


ILLUSTRATION OF IDEALISM 


The following illustration may conveniently help to 
clarify the fundamental concept of genuine idealism. An 
existing building is the product of an architect’s idea 
of mental image. It reveals a plan that was once in the 
architect’s mind. It was the idea and “ideal edifice” of a 
person, which pre-existed its actual realization. True 


*Toc. cit. 

“Otto Willmann, Geschichte des Idealismus, 1, 569, 570. 
°Catholicism in Education, p. 416. 

SGeschichte des Idealismus, II, 323. 





idealism states that the architect’s idea (plan) is mani- 
fested in the visible edifice ; and, vice versa, in the external 
manifestation of the building we can follow the idea that 
lies in back of it. The ideal and the real, therefore, are 
simply two aspects of the object of being. This is quite 
self-evident. On the contrary, false idealism would have 
us believe that the building, under discussion, as we now 
see it and the idea behind it have no mutual relation what- 
soever. As a matter of fact, the edifice does not even 
exist ; the fact of its being there is all a sense illusion. The 
idea only exists! According to the latter line of reasoning, 
the mental image (idea) is exclusive of any counterpart 
in the world of reality outside the mind. Hence, the 
fallacy ! 

“That reality implies mind and that mind can appre- 
hend reality is one of the fundamental doctrines of 
classical idealism.” 

If we were to take the concepts of a reasonable being 
such as man and refer them back to their motivating and 
ultimate cause, our logic would be as follows: 

These ideal principles are principles of being, 
ontological principles. All beings have an ideal 
essence, to which are to be attributed their exist- 
ence, their reality, their laws, their ends, their 
activity. These principles have an entity, a reality, 
a value of their own. They are not man-made. 
They exist in the essence of things but they imply 
the dependence of those essences on something 
over and above themselves. They have their origin 
in God, but they are not God . . . Man is in God 
as a Divine idea; and God is in man inasmuch as 
the idea of God is known to him.® 


GENUINE IDEALISM VS. FALSE 


As distinguished from so-called “phenomenal ideal- 
“rationalistic” idealism is equivalent 
to teleologism and denotes the view that the world is 
governed by an idea or plan. Aristotle and theistic 
philosophers are idealists in this sense, though they 
may believe in the existence of a real material world. 
Phenomenal idealism means the theory that denies all 
material reality. Idealism in the first signification is 
opposed to a purely mechanical theory of the genesis 
and conservation of the world; in the last, to realism or 
the assumption of the existence of a real extramental 
world.’ 

Otto Willman, spokesman of Catholic philosophy and 
Catholic education in Germany, thus concisely defines 
genuine idealism: “A system of philosophy constructed 
on a theistic basis which proclaims the objective value 
of ideal goods.’”*° 


ism,” genuine or 


7Catholicism in Education, p. 420. 

8Ibid., p. 418. 

®D. Attwater, A Catholic Dictionary (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1941), p. 257. 
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IDEALISM AND EDUCATION 


As applied to the transformative function of educa- 
tion, Catholic idealism seeks to establish a happy har- 
mony between the fundamental dualisms of education 
properly so called: theory and practice, wisdom and 
science, the universal and the particular. 

It is educationally sane and sound to recognize the 
existence of ideal or spiritual goods. “Of these, some 
are what may be called personal, such as knowledge, 
talent, experience, ability, etc. Others may be termed 
supra-personal, such as art, language, science, literature, 
law, religion. These goods have a certain objectivity; 
the individual does not create them; on the contrary, he 
participates in them by adjusting himself to them. They 
do not exist merely as states of consciousness. They 
are endowed with a certain substantiality.”** “The con- 
cepts of ‘goods’ is inseparable from the concept of 
society, as every society exists for the attainment of 
some good .. . In the concept of ‘goods’ we have the 
organic link between the individual and_ society.” 
“Ideals are spiritual values, duties, obligations of life, 
which must be actualized, each according to its own 
law, by individual activity of the mind.”’* In this sense, 
education is purposive and represents an organic con- 
ception of life. 

It goes without saying that education must be con- 
cerned with the development of the young. This is 
a fundamental principle; yet it is a norm to which 
theories and methods of education do not always 
conform. Inasmuch as they fail to base their prac- 
tice on the organic and idealistic conception of life 
they do not have a proper concept of what is meant 
by development. ** 

Not a few are wont to distort the true concept of 
education by placing undue emphasis on the practical 
aspect of this process to the ultimate detriment of the 
“ideal goods.” This has unremittingly affected the 
complete development of personality—the one aim of 
all true education. Such one-sided educational philos- 
ophy is readily destructive of the organic unity of the 
sciences. “Science without philosophy establishes prin- 
ciples without a principle. It takes hold of whatever is 
at hand to support its broken structure . . . Experience 
and idea are mutually helpful and the majesty of knowl- 
edge consists in this that the two are linked together.” 

Moreover, a suund theory of education presupposes 
the combining of two points of view: the synthetic, 
which takes in the matter as a whole, and the analytic, 
which deals with details. Catholic idealism embodies 
these two concepts of a complete education. 

(Continued on page 261) 


1°Catholicism in Education, p. 416. 
'Tbid., p. 471. 

12Tbid., p. 423. 

'SGeschichte des Idealismus, III, 1034. 
14Catholicism in Education, p. 470. 
'STbid., p. 407; p. 410. 
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THE SPIRIT BLOWETH 


By SISTER MARY CORONATA, R.S.M. 


Mother of Mercy High School, 3036 Werk Road, Cincinnati 11, Ohio 


ISTER Mary Quentin put her brief- 

case and the contents of her mail- 
box on her classroom desk and removed her gloves and 
outdoor veil. The veil she folded slowly so that the 
creases were in exactly the right place and put it with 
her gloves into a desk drawer. Almost automatically 
she shuffled the absentee slips for the day into the right 
order before slipping them into a corner of the desk 
blotter and then picked up the principal’s bulletin. Fire 
drills, tuition, sales tax stamp drive. She made a mental 
note to tell Joe that he would be expected to take charge 
of the sales tax stamps, since he was student council 
representative for her room, and picked up her keys. 
The lock was still on, she noted as she went out the door, 
so she gave it a good slam to make sure it caught and 
started down the corridor. If she hurried she might 
make the chapel in time for the “Mass of the faithful.” 


MOST PEWS WERE EMPTY 


Scarcely heeding the students along the locker-lined 
corridor she climbed the three flights of stairs to the 
chapel and, slightly short of breath, entered an empty 
pew near the rear door. Indeed it was easy to find an 
empty pew. Most were empty. She noted that the 
priest was just uncovering the chalice, before her mind 
turned to the problem that until now she had not been 
consciously considering, yet which had been just out- 
side her mental focus signaling for attention and waiting 
until relaxation would permit it to slip in unbidden. 

It concerned, in fact, the same nearly empty chapel 
- and the growing din arising from the corridor below. 
For the past three or four years the decreasing attend- 
ance at daily Mass had been an increasingly disturbing 
problem to the principal and faculty of Catholic Me- 
morial. The more optimistic of the faculty argued that 
the poor attendance resulted from the long distance that 
some of the students traveled to attend Catholic Me- 
morial, the only diocesan high school in the city. One 
could not expect students, they said, to get to school 
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early enough to attend either of the two daily Masses 
said in the chapel. But those who claimed they were 
more realistic countered with remarks on the number 
of students in the corridors who made no effort to go 
to the chapel when Mass began. As a group, and indi- 
vidually, members of the faculty had tried to do some- 
thing about the situation but there was no permanent 
betterment. 


FEELING OF HOPELESSNESS 


As one of the moderators of the students’ spiritual 
committee, Sister Mary Quentin had tried every ap- 
proach to the problem that her own ingenuity and the 
suggestions of others had brought to her attention. Now 
she was at a point where she felt everything had been 
tried and nothing was succeeding. She could not permit 
herself to formulate the thought that it was hopeless, 
but the feeling of hopelessness weighed her down. 
Crowds of young, enthusiastic boys and girls down there, 
laughing and chatting and wasting time while up here 
only a faithful and discerning few shared in the great 
presentation of the Blood of Christ to the Most Holy 
Trinity. How could you ever make them see the reality 
and importance of the spiritual? The tinkling of the 
Elevation bell roused her from her thoughts. She looked 
at the Host and bowed her head low. 

Conference period and the first class of English kept 
her too busy to give thought to anything but the students 
before her and the work on hand, but the third period 
was her free one and the restlessness and dissatisfaction 
that had been suppressed now returned. She did not 
feel like going to the chapel to pray or to the teachers’ 
room to correct the papers in her hand. She walked 
rather aimlessly into the library and into the glass- 
enclosed conference room, where the biography was 
kept with some vague thought of looking for new books. 

Sister Helen, of the attendance department, who in 
slack intervals lent a hand to the over-burdened librarian, 
was standing at the table pasting pockets. Sister Helen 
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Was a quiet, unobtrusive person even as nuns go, but 
her mind was keen, her sense of humor well-developed, 
her sense of social justice vibrant and courageous, Her 
self-control, which was exceptional, was the only out- 
ward indication of the depth of her spiritual life. 
Members of the different Orders, they were good friends 
and often discussed books or writers together. She 
looked up as Sister Mary Quentin entered and greeted 
her. 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS TURNS UP 
UNEXPECTED FACTS 


Interspersing casual remarks with her scrutiny of 
titles and without turning around, Sister Mary Quentin 
finally said, “What I'd really like is to get hold of the 
two volumes on St. John of the Cross that were pub- 
lished a few vears ago.” 

“Do you mean the three volume work on_ his 


doctrine?” Sister Helen did not look up from her 
pasting. 


“Oh, was it three volumes? I though it only two, 


but if it was published about two years ago that’s the 
work I mean.” 

“Fred Magenheimer had the three volumes,” Sister 
Helen said tangentially. 

“Fred Magenheimer? The one who was killed last 
summer 7” 

“Yes, the one who was killed.” 

Sister Mary Quentin’s mind went back to the pre- 
vious summer when the news had come to her at the 
university of Fred’s death. He had been killed out- 
right when his motor bike had crashed into a truck. 
She did not know the boy though his name was familiar. 
The sudden death of any Memorial student was bad 
news of course, but she had tried to place the boy and 
had failed. 

Sister Helen added an item, “He also read St. Teresa.” 

Sister Mary Quentin considered that Fred had just 
finished his junior year when he was killed. More to 
start Sister Helen talking than anything else she asked, 
rather ineptly, “Was he unusual?” 

Sister Helen gave her a long searching look. “Was 
he unusual ?—he was very unusual.” 

A little disconcerted by the tone which rebuked her a 
little for the inanity of the question Sister Mary Quentin 
defended herself rather limply. “Well, I didn't know 

. sometimes people are just interested in that type of 
reading for intellectual reasons . . . I didn’t know him 
of course.” 

“He used to come into the library,” Sister Helen 
sounded as if the story had been bottled up within her 
and the telling would be a relief, ‘and one day he asked 
for a magazine article that I had trouble finding. I sup- 
pose I was getting a little impatient at my lack of success 
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because | murmured something about, ‘My angel had 
better find it for me.’ Immediately Fred was interested, 
‘What's your angel’s name?’ he asked.” 


SO HIS ANGEL TOLD HIM HIS NAME 


Sister Helen stopped her pasting and opened a new 
package of pockets before she continued. “I almost 
gasped aloud at the question, but when I saw that he 
was perfectly serious I tried to conceal my surprise. 
[ assured him I hadn't the least idea of what his name was, 
but I continued the conversation long enough to find 
out that when, about a year before, Fred read Father 
llouck’s book on the angels he suddenly became aware 
that there really are angels and that he had one... 
and Sister, do you know what that boy did? He asked 
his angel his name, and—” Sister Helen looked up and 
her mouth trembled, “his angel told him his name.” 

Sister Mary Quentin forced herself to look as if find- 
ing out your angel’s name was a perfectly ordinary feat 
for Memorial students, but her knees quivered a little 
and she moved closer to the table. 

Sister Helen went on. “He never seemed to have any 
special school friends. I never saw him with a group of 
boys. He talked with his angel. He wanted to be a 
Trappist; in fact, he sent his application to the Geth- 
semane last spring. I gave him Thomas Merton's poetry 
to read, and he spent his money on books like the ones 
I mentioned to you. He seemed to thirst for sanctity. 
One day I marked a passage in a book I planned to give 
him to the effect that it was better to try to know God, 
through prayer, than to know about Him through read- 
ing. When he found it he came to me to ask why I had 
marked it, and from the talk that followed I understood 
that he did know God, and God sometimes revealed 
Himself to him, He said, ‘Gee, it’s wonderful! Some- 
times I’m going along on my bike and then .. .” He 
laughed a little out of pure joy.” 


BOY PLANS GETHSEMANE VISIT 


Te ETC Mt ke RE SE a NRE RARE RIS 


The unhurried and precise movements of the pasting 
brush betrayed no emotion, but the tone of Sister Helen's 
voice had fallen lower and lower, so that Sister Mary 
Quentin was leaning forward a little so as not to miss 
any words. “He planned to visit Gethsemane during 
the summer since they would’t take him as a postulant 
until he was older—eighteen I think. He was going to 
write to me from there so I gave him the address of the 
summer school where I was registered. I looked forward 
to receiving his letter, but the summer passed and it 
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never came. It was two days before I was to return 
home that I received word that he had beea killed. 
The funeral was over by the time I actually got home, 
but I phoned his mother and father and they came to 
see me. From them I learned that he had taken a job 
as a section hand on the railroad to earn money for the 
trip to Gethsemane and he had not written because he 
still wished to write from there. He was taking home 
a Mexican who worked on the job with him, when 
the thing happened. His motor bike went through a 
red light and crashed into a truck. His companion was 
only dazed, but Fred was killed outright.” Sister Helen 
paused and Sister Mary Quentin, seeing that she was 
trying to steady her voice, remained silent. 

Resuming quietly but still not looking up, Sister 
Helen went on. “Two days before the accident his 
mother said he had told one of the Memorial girls with 
whom he was friendly that he did not see why people 


were afraid to die and go to God, He would be very 
glad to die but, he added ruefully, ‘I'll probably live a 
long life.’ ” 

“T like to think,” said Sister, “that his deep recol- 
lection or a sudden absorption in God was the reason 
he did not see that red light. His mother gave me the 
book he was reading last, The Third Spiritual Alphabet ; 
the first sixteen pages are marked in places.” 

There was silence as Sister Helen ended. Sister Mary 
Quentin with a half murmured word of farewell left the 
library. The manifestation of God’s grace she had just 
heard had slightly dazed her. She knew, of course, that 
certain chosen souls, the Trappist contemplatives, for 
instance, draw down grace on a sinful world by their 
prayer and sacrifice. But suddenly she knew, and knew 
how fitting it was too, that the waywardness and barren- 
ness of so many of Memorial’s students was compen- 
sated by one of their own number. 


Curriculum for Democracy 


(Continued from page 253) 


of the human person and the telefinalism of the king- 
dom which is “not from hence.” 

William J. Kerby said: “Democracy finds its thinking 
on essentials completed by Christ.” If this is so rigor- 
ously exact that one finds, almost literally, the second 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence completed 
by the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, it seems to me that 


the contrary is likewise true. One might say that the 
Christian ideal here and now finds its thinking on the 
social and political plane fulfilled by democracy. It is 
this correlation, what I should call the peculiarly Ameri- 
can synthesis of the spiritual and the social, which must 
from the basis of a truly effective curriculum for 
democracy. 


Idealism in Catholicism and Edueation 


(Continued from page 258) 


Fully cognizant of the educational implications of 
genuine (Catholic) idealism and desirous of rendering 
a proper evaluation of its principles in the light of the 
educative process, Otto Willmann, one of its foremost 
and ablest exponents, seeks to define education as 
follows: 

Education consists in the solicitous, formative, and 

directive action of adults on the development of the 

young, which aims at making them participate in 


the (ideal) goods which are the bases of our social 
institution.”® 


January, 1951 


Otto Willmann’s idealism is the expression of his 
genuine Catholicism embracing the Church’s belief, 
practice and worship. The distinguished scholar and 
priest, Rev. Franz De Hovre, once said of him: 
“Willmann is the greatest philosopher among Catholic 
educators, and at the same time, the greatest educator 
among Catholic philosophers.” 


*%Otto Willmann, “Die Fondamentalbegriffe der Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft,” Jahrbucher fur christliche Erziehungswissenschaft 
(Munchen: Kosel), I, 10. 
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The Story of the New Testament 
EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Rector, St. John’s Seminary, 247 Felisa Street, San Antonio, Texas 


N THE FALL or the early winter 

of 57 St. Paul wrote the second 
epistle to the Corinthians from Macedonia. St. Luke 
tells us in the Acts of the Apostles that “after travelling 
through those parts and giving them much encourage- 
ment, he came to Greece.” His stay there lasted for three 
months. It would be interesting to read an account of 
St. Paul’s reception in Corinth; unfortunately there is 
nothing but silence. Yet we are almost certain that the 
Apostle wrote two epistles from this city that figure so 
prominently his missionary activities. The very fact that 
he found time to write to the Romans and to the Galatians 
would indicate that Paul was not too busy with the affairs 
of the Church in Corinth; perhaps we might go so far as 
to say that it indicates some leisure time. This is particu- 
larly true if we glance through the epistle to the Romans 
and note the profound development of Christian thought ; 
such a letter could not be written hurriedly or when the 
mind was occupied with a thousand and one details. 


“SISTER EPISTLES” 


The two epistles written from Corinth in that winter 
of 58 are frequently called “sister epistles.” This is so 
from the general topic, that of justification through Jesus 
Christ. In the one to the Romans this subject is treated 
at length and profoundly; calmly the Apostle to the 
Gentiles worked out his ideas and presented then? with a 
clarity and depth that is truly remarkable. In that to 
the Galatians on the other hand Paul hastened to get 
the letter into the mail, to speak figuratively. He wrote 
quickly and with energy; his flock was threatened and 
all the love of Paul for Christ and for Christ’s own leaped 
to the defense. The one to the Romans is by far the 
longer ; that to the Galatians, by far the more intimate 
and more personal. It is difficult to say which was 


written first, but for our purpose we shall first consider 
the epistle to the Galatians. 

Who were these Galatians, converts of Paul and now 
under fire from the Judaizers? Were they the peoples 
of Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, the 
ones brought into the Church on the first missionary 
journey? If so, then we should turn to the Acts and read 
the account of their conversion (13, 13—14, 27). Or were 
these Galatians the Gentiles of the “Galatian country” 
mentioned in the second and third missionary journeys 
(Acts 16,6; 18, 23) without any description of St. Paul's 
activities in the name of Christ? As might be expected 
there are proponents and exponents of both opinions; 
this is not the place to discuss the problem or the 
respective merits of the two sides. Except for a few 
passages the interpretation of the epistle is not changed 
by the acceptance of one and the rejection of the other. 
Let it suffice that this author is inclined to accept the 
opinion that the Galatians were the Gentile converts of 
the “Galatian country” mentioned above; this means 
that St. Paul evangelized these pagans in his second 
missionary journey and visited them during the third 
journey. One more thing should be mentioned: there 
are some scholars who place this epistle as the number 
one epistle written by St. Paul. Others are inclined to 
think that it was written from Ephesus about the year 
54. We are regarding it as written from Corinth in the 
winter of 58. 


REASON THAT PROMPTED THIS EPISTLE 


From the letter itself we are able to discover the sit- 
uation that hurried Paul to his scribe. After Paul’s 
second visit—we can well imagine that he filled the 
Galations with renewed zest for the Christian life— 
some Jewish Christians, more zealous for things Jewish 
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than for matters of Christ, entered the flock and began 
to teach that the observance of the Jewish Law was 
necessary for salvation. These Judaizers could not take 
their eyes and their hearts from the Old Testament ; 
they were followers of Christ, but they also claimed 
that they and all Christians must be followers of Moses 
as well. 

Despite the decision of the first assembly of the 
Church in Jerusalem, these men would not give in; and 
because Paul did not demand the observance of the law 
of Moses by his Gentile converts, they took it upon them- 
selves to enter his domain and ‘to enforce the observance 
of the Old Law and its rites. These then were the men 
who disturbed the Galatians and Paul. They stole into 
the Galatian country while the shepherds were away; 
they began to insist that the Galatian converts be circum- 
cised, that they observe the law of Moses, that they must 
become the sons of Abraham if they expected to be 
saved. They were not content with this; they attacked 
Paul’s right to be called an apostle, thereby endeavoring 
to undermine his teaching. They claimed that he did 
not belong to the original twelve, that he did not act as 
did the other apostles, that the “real” apostles observed 
the Mosaic law. Such was the report which had reached 
Paul in Corinth and which had prompted the Apostle 
to write this epistle. 








ST. PAUL PLUNGED INTO THIS SUBJECT 





Although Paul used the usual greeting he neverthe- 
less mingled with that greeting an assertion of his 
authority as an apostle of Jesus Christ: “Paul, an 
apostle, sent not for men nor by man, but by Jesus Christ 
and God the Father . . . to the churches in Galatia.” 
At the same time he also declared that it is Jesus Christ 
(and by implication not the Law, as the Judaizers 
claimed) who had overcome sin and who had delivered 
the Christians from the wickedness of the world. The 
Apostle did not tarry long on the words of introduction ; 
he plunged into the subject, as if he could not contain 
himself. “I marvel that you are so quickly deserting 
him (God) who called you to the grace of Christ.” 
There is no other gospel but the one that he had 
preached; even if an angel should come from heaven 
and should preach another gospel, let him be cursed. 
With a lightning-like thrust Paul attacked his accusers ; 
they had asserted that Paul was inconsistent, that he 
preached one thing and did another (the reference may 
have been to the fact that while he told the Gentiles 
that they did not have to observe the Law, he himself 
observed it). But this charge fell to the ground in view 
of Paul’s strong statement on the truth of the gospel 
he had preached. Had he been inconsistent, he would 
have been more conciliatory; but he was adamant, he 
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was the servant of Christ, he was not currying the favor 
of men (Read 1, 1-10). 

The Judaizers had tried to undermine the authority 
of Paul by claiming that since he was not of the original 
twelve his doctrine did not come from Christ. This 
accusation the apostle now answered; he recalled his 
conversion, a conversion that came from God Himself. 
He was set apart by this same God “that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles.” Immediately after his con- 
version he did not seek out any one, instead he retired 
into the desert of Arabia; Paul mentioned this to show 
that no one but our Lord could have instructed him in 
the gospel. Three years after his conversion he went 
up to Jerusalem; there he remained but fifteen days 
and he saw but one apostle. Afterwards he retired to 
his own country. How then could he have learned his 
doctrine from men? Fourteen years later he returned 
to Jerusalem and there his doctrine was approved by 
the apostles. He was referring especially to the question 
of circumcision, for he remarked that although Titus, 
a Gentile, and so not circumcised, was with him, the 
apostles did not ask for this rite to be performed. At 
that time, Paul told the Galatians, the mainstays of the 
Church—Peter and James and John—had accepted and 
approved his commission to preach to the Gentiles; the 
only thing that they had asked of him was that he should 
“be mindful of the poor, the very thing I was eager to 
do” (Read 1, 11—2, 10). 







THE APOSTLE RECOUNTED AN INCIDENT 


An incident came to Paul’s mind as he dictated and 
he felt that by recounting it he would make a very 
telling point against the Judaizers; for it would show 
not only that Peter, the head of the Church, practiced 
Paul’s own teaching, but also that the latter was so 
strong in his conviction he did not hesitate to call Peter 
to task concerning it. What had happened was this: After 
the assembly in Jerusalem Peter (called Cephas in the 
text) came to Antioch and there he mingled with the 
Gentile Christians as well as with the Jewish ones. 
When some Jewish Christians came from Jerusalem, 
he no longer ate with the Gentiles but spent his time 
exclusively with the converts from Judaism. Peter had 
not changed his ‘principle ; he had however changed his 
manner of acting, because of his fear of these Christians 
from Jerusalem, “certain persons . . . from James,” 
St. Paul called them. By reason of Peter’s example the 
other Jewish Christians became exclusive in their relig- 
ious gatherings and would not hold them in union with 
the Gentile Christians. Even Barnabas, Paul’s com- 
panion, was led to do the same thing. This was not 
living up to the gospel, as Paul indicated ; to him more- 
over it was dissimulation, for such actions did not cor- 
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respond to belief. Without hesitation Paul spoke openly 
to Peter and told him that his course of action was con- 
straining the Gentiles to conform themselves to the 
practices of the Jews. He reminded Peter that upon his 
arrival in Antioch he (Peter) had lived with the Gen- 
tiles and had consorted with them; if now he withdrew 
from them and would mingle only with the Jewish 
Christians, it would not be long before the Gentile 
Christians would think that they had to follow his 
example, and that they would be bound to the observ- 
ance of the Law of Moses (Read 2, 11-14). 

It is difficult to say whether what follows was spoken 
by Paul on this occasion or that it is the afterthought 
of the Apostle. Whatever it may be, the gist is that for 
Jews and Gentiles faith in Jesus Christ, and not the 
work of the Law, brings a man into union with God 
(justifies a man, so Paul wrote) here as well as here- 
after. Once having received grace and _ justification 
through Jesus Christ, Christians should not turn to the 
Law, rather they should turn to Christ; and, in the 
strong but beautiful expression of St. Paul, they should 
be “nailed to the cross” with Christ. They should no 
longer live in themselves, but they should live in Christ. 
For his Christ gave His life that all might be justified, 
that they might receive the grace of God; if this justifi- 
cation, this grace, came through the Law, then Christ's 
death is useless (Read 2, 15-21). 


WHO HAS BEWITCHED YOU? 


This Apostle, his heart full of anguish over the fool- 
ishness of his converts, interrogated them: “Who has 
bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ has been 
depicted crucified?” Who had turned their eyes from 
the image of their crucified Lord to the words of the 
Law of Moses? When they received the Holy Spirit 
at the time of their conversion, it was through the 
preaching of the Apostle and through their faith. Were 
they now going to turn their backs on Christ and follow 
the works of the Old Law? Let them remember the 
miracles that were performed in their midst: did not 
these prove that the Holy Spirit worked through faith, 
and not through the Law? If any Jewish Christian had 
come along and told them that to be real Christians 
they must become the sons of Abraham, let them read 
the Old Testament ; there would be found the statement 


that Abraham's faith was the basis of his union with 
God, hence “the men of faith are the real sons of 
Abraham” (Read 3, 1-9). 


PAUL USED CONVERTS’ FEAR OF CURSES 


The Judaizers were constantly insisting on the Law; 
that word fell from their lips over and over again. In 
Paul’s mind argument after argument formed ; one came 
to him at this moment. His converts had been pagans 
before they put on Christ ; they feared curses. The curse 
of the gods or the curse of one’s father was the worst 
thing that could befall a man. Paul worked upon this 
fear in his converts; in the Old Testament was written: 
“Cursed is everyone who does not hold to all things 
that are written in the book of the Law to perform 
them.” If then the Galatians wanted to take up the 
Law, they were taking upon themselves this curse. Why 
come under this curse? The Law could not help them 
to get rid of sin; it did not justify. Like a trip hammer 
that sentence beat itself into the minds of the readers 
of this epistle. Sin is overcome through Jesus Christ; 
He it was who redeemed us “from the curse of the Law, 
becoming a curse for us; for it is written: “Cursed is 
everyone who hangs on a tree.’’” What Paul did was 
to present the tremendous love of Jesus Christ to these 
foolish converts; you fear curses, then look at Jesus 
Christ who loved you so much as to become a curse in 
order to redeem you from the curse of the Law. Through 
Him the blessings promised to Abraham (“In thee shall 
all the nations of the world be blessed.” ) shall come to 
the Gentiles. Paul's train of thought continued on these 
promises made by God to Abraham. The Law came in 
after God had promised Abraham that through his 
descendant, Jesus Christ, all the peoples of the world 
would be blessed; the Law then does not change God's 
original plan. He intends to give the blessings of our 
Lord (and of Abraham) to all men; He had given His 
word, and the Law did not annul that word. The promise 
had preceded the Law, and was made without any refer- 
ence to the Law; hence it will be fulfilled without the 
Law. What Paul is teaching becomes evident : God did 
not tell Abraham that he had to observe the Law if he 
wanted to receive this promise. The Law was not in 
existence at that time: it was given four hundred and 
fifty years later. So now God brings this promise to all 
men without thought of the Law (Read 3, 10-18). 
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Co-workers Educating the Child 
By Z Irma, S.S.J., St. Joseph School, Wheeling, 
W.Va. ° 


W°* MAY profitably ponder the truth that in the 


matter of education, home and school—parents 
and teachers—are partners. The nature of this partner- 
ship, a sense of its reality and importance, increasing 
clearness of view as to its essentials are becoming more 
and more a part of our national consciousness, and there 
is an increasing desire on the part of all interested to 
make their united efforts more effective. Therefore, a 
realization on the part of parents and teachers that they 
are co-workers in the great work of human advancement 
should be an inspiration to greater effort. 


The Object of Education 


Let us consider the object of education. The late 
Monsignor William J. Kerby in his pamphlet entitled 
The Child states: 


A child is a plan of God, a distinct wonderful work 
begun by Him, to be completed by you. A child is 
born, immortal, spiritual, divine. Every detail in a 
child’s life fits into the divine plan of the world that 
is equal to the wisdom of God but beyond your in- 
telligence and mine. Only as Faith instructs us, only 
as effort and prayer assist us shall we understand 
the child as the beginning of a plan of God." 

The hopes of a nation are centered in its children, 
is a true statement often found in print and on the lips 
of educators. According to Monsignor Kerby, “The child 
is the hope of humanity. Every child is a new hope for 
the world.” 

The child, the object of education, is endowed with a 
mind which eagerly awaits the impress of ideals. Its 
emotions cry out for guidance and refinement. Its powers 
plead to be energized and directed to a knowledge, love, 
and service of God and of humanity. 

Holy Mother Church, understanding the mind and 
wisdom of God as depicted in the grandeur of a child, 
’ has established her numerous institutions of learning to 
educate and safeguard the sanctities of childhood. 


Education Defined 


Many definitions of education are given, but in its 


— 


*This feature, constituted of briefer articles, will be included 
from time to time. It will afford teachers the opportunity of ex- 
changing ideas and specific methods found to be successful, which 
do not call for a more expanded treatment. 
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broadest sense it means preparation for life. It is such 
a balanced training of body and mind and moral faculties 
that the inherent powers of the child can come to full 
expression, even as the polish given the rough stones 
enables the imprisoned splendor of the diamond to come 
gleaming forth. Education has reference to the whole 
man—mind, body, and heart or soul. It aims to give vigor, 
activity, physical health and beauty to the body, not less 
than mental acumen to the intellect, or well-balanced 
moral faculties to the soul. 

The well-developed tree is not simply one well rooted, 
nor one with giant branches, nor yet one resplendent 
with rich foliage, but one with all of these features united. 
The truly educated man is not exclusively the physically 
perfect one, nor the mental gyninast, nor the reformer. 
We are to look for a combination of a healthful mind, 
healthful body, and a soul quick to respond to the higher 
things of life. 

Though home and school—parents and teachers—are 
co-workers in the educational process, yet in the three- 
fold division of the educational field as outlined, the 
parents’ work is seen to be the most important. This is 
in accordance with the eternal decrees of God. In the 
home laws are made and discipline taught. Respect for 
authority must be inculcated. First knowledge of God, 
as Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, must be imparted. 
Courtesy to all members of the family must be exacted. 
The work of the teacher is to build on the foundation 
laid by the parents in the home. However, in every de- 
partment of educational activity, the fact is every day 
becoming clearer that there is no hard and fast boundary 
line between the activities of the home and of the school. 
At no point can we say here the activities of the one end 
and those of the other begin. 


Work of the Teacher 


The principal objective of Catholic education is to 
form the character of the individual to the image and 
likeness of God; to teach our developing youth to make 
their way in life meritorious of the glorious eternity pre- 
pared for them by their omnipotent and all-loving Father. 

Christ has committed to the enduring solicitude of 
His Church the souls of His children. Holy Mother 
Church in turn seeks to safeguard and develop the powers 


1William J. Kerby Foundation, The Catholic University of 
—— (Washington, D. C.). 
id. 
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of these dear ones of Christ through the religious teacher 
working through the catechetical classes or the parochial 
and central schools. 

The power of the religious teacher is moral rather 
than intellectual. She is not merely a teacher of subjects, 
but she is Christ’s agent sent among His lambs to an- 
nounce the life, the love, and the forgiveness of His 
eternal Father, their Creator. The first teachers whom 
Christ sent forth received the terse command, “Follow 
Me.” This is still Christ’s injunction to the apostles of 
the classroom. Truly, then, in the words of St. Paul, 
must we, “Put on Christ.” Our example must so vivify 
and make attractive our teaching that the students will 
readily see Christ in our words and actions. 


The Life of the Soul Occupies You 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XIT has said to religious 
teachers: “More than the material life and that of in- 
telligence to which you have devoted in generous measure 
your powers, the life of the soul occupies you. In the 
delicate and fragile casing of these young bodies you 
know that God has placed a soul, which purified by grace 
is destined to eternal happiness.” 

Our Holy Father would have us realize that teaching 
is more than the imparting of knowledge or the care of 
the body. In the words of Father William Russell, 


“Teaching is the directing of an unfolding mind; 
it is the refraining from doing too much for that 
mind. It is an arousing of the mind for truth, both 
human and divine. It is the training in the habit of 
observation. It is a stimulation of the individual to 
employ his powers to the limit of capacity. These 
characteristics of true teaching are exemplified in 
the life of the Divine Teacher, Christ.* 


The vocation of the religious teacher is from all eternity. 
God can and does use our talents to advantage when they 
are united to grace to stimulate the immortal, undeveloped 
child to the right kind of living. The Divine Teacher 
said: “I am come that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly.” Some one has said that education 
consists in knowing Christ, loving Christ, living Christ. 
Is not this, perhaps, the interpretation Christ would give 
to this next? 

“God sent the Christ Child, rich in graces, brave in 
suffering, all conquering in charm, all powerful in teach- 
ing, limitless in love,” writes Monsignor Kerby, “to make 
every child a Christ child; to repair the devastation of 
sin and bring back refinement to life, promise to maturity, 
fulfillment to the intentions of God.” Parents and teachers 
—co-workers—in developing each new image of God, 
can be strengthened in the fact that Christ, the Divine 
Teacher, had to send the Holy Spirit to crown the work 
which He began in His first students, the apostles. 


*William H. Russell, The Function of the New Testament in the 
Formation of the Catholic High School Teacher (Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America). 
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More Class Work=— 
Less Home Work 


By Brother Louis Barr, S.M. 


S a teacher, do you talk at, to, or with your pupils? 

The answer to this question will provide you with 

the key to many of your classroom problems. Who has 
not had the experience at one time or another, especially 
in the early years of his teaching career, of spending long 


hours at the board futilely teaching sentence structure 
when some members of the class did not know the dif- 
ference between transitive and intransitive verbs. 

The problem has been how to provide individual in- 
struction and attention and at the same time keep all 
35 or 40 members of a class at work. Different workable 
suggestions have been discussed which have proved in- 
valuable when adapted to local conditions. We desire 
only to add to these discussions some methods an in- 
structor used with excellent success. As a matter of fact, 
the methods eliminated a great deal of unnecessary home- 
work for both teacher and pupil and the attendant evil of 
policing ; they improved relations between the two and 
paved the way for later counseling work, and secured 
greater response and active participation from the student 
body. 


Applying Method to English 


In the English field, each six-weeks period is divided 
into five units comprising composition, grammar, speech, 
library work, and literature. The first week of five classes 
is devoted entirely to composition, perhaps the least liked 
and most difficult phase of the study of English. Writing 
by imitating is followed here. The students are handed 
hektographed copies of a paragraph from a good novel, 
a magazine article, or even a newspaper feature, and 
they are to write a paragraph on a subject of their own 
choice, following the sentence structure of the model. 

Visiting each pupil at work, the instructor spends but 
little time with the more proficient ones, urging them 
principally to improve their style. He reserves most of 
his time for the poor student, taking the necessary time 
actually to help him write his sentences, The only home- 
work consists in recopying the pupil’s own paragraph 
with attention to neatness and spelling. In this manner, 
the teacher, having corrected the pupils’ papers at their 
desks, has no homework, nor will the average pupil rebel 
at recopying his paragraph. 

The second week the pupils get a “breather”—library 
work. References to Catholic periodicals are given the 
pupils for research work in fields which have some in- 
terest for them. It has been noted that pupils, given this 
small start, will continue investigations and additional 
readings of their own choice. This is especially important 
if teachers desire to build up a reading public for Catholic 
publications. 

Twenty minutes to half an hour are given to this type 
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of work and the remainder of each period is spent in 
supplementary reading or research. A three-minute “re- 
conversion” period is allowed to give students an op- 
portunity to pick up a new reading field and to prevent 
joafing in the library. The instructor always has some 
work to recommend to the pupil who is unable to find 
something to his own liking. 


Easing into Grammar 


After three days of library work, the pupils are eased 
into grammar. Now the class is divided in such a way 
that all members will have an equal chance to be at the 
blackboard. Pupils at their desks need only fill in the 
blanks of previously prepared material, but those at the 
boards must write the sentences in complete form. The 
teacher gives his principal attention to the board work be- 
cause all the students will have had a chance to write 
their share of the day’s work. 

The rest of the six-weeks period is, filled in with 
literature. Stories and poems are read aloud and when 
the schedule calls for plays, individual réles are assigned. 
Stress is placed on proper enunciation, pronunciation, 
phrasing, and what may be called an “effective reading 
style.” Only few references are made to the authors, the 
teacher’s purpose being to introduce his class to worth- 
while and really interesting literature. 

Included in the literature unit is a round of three- 
minute speeches in which each member of the class must 
participate. Penalty for a refusal to appear “in public” 
at first was a private appearance after school hours with 
the teacher as the “audience.’”’ Since pupils rather like 
this kind of correction, the teacher now insists that the 
pupil stand in front of the class and say something, any- 
thing—even if only to relate the last movie he saw, or 
some incident in a day of his life. The teacher is a firm 
believer in the art of self-expression and he is convinced 
that it is an important prop to a well-governed democracy. 

In a class of average size, each pupil will have given 
three 3-minute talks during the literature period, or about 
20 during the entire school year. In like manner, over 
this same period the pupil will have written some 30 


compositions, spent almost three weeks in the library, ° 


worked hundreds of sentences, and covered a lot of 
literature that he would not otherwise have read. 
Similar schemes can be worked out for other courses, 
and these, plus local innovations to suit existing cir- 
cumstances, will do much to dispel the average student's 


dislike of school and study. 


Maria Christina Chambers 


By Dorothy Irene Andrews, 53 East Beechwood, 
Dayton, Ohio 


ARTA CHRISTINA MENA CHAMBERS, who 
7 writes with a rich flavor of Mexican and Spanish 
lie, was born April 3 (Easter morning ), 1883 at Mexico 
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City, Mexico. Her father, Jose Rosario Mena was in 
diplomatic service for the government. Her mother, 
Severiana Bocanegra, was born in Burgos, Spain. This 
background helps us to understand why Mrs. Chambers 
is So apt in giving us the rich heritage of Catholic Mexico 
and Spain. 

Mrs. Chambers received her early education at a con- 
vent school, Sagrado Corazon in Mexico City, attending 
this school until she was fourteen years of age. After that 
time, books and life were her teachers. She traveled all 
over Europe, Central and South America. Many lectures 
on the topic of Latin America and her own work were 
given by her for schools and clubs. 

Mrs. Chambers is the widow of Henry Kellett Cham- 
bers, journalist and dramatist, one of the editors of the 
Literary Digest for a number of years. She attributes 
much of her skill as a writer to the help and sympathetic 
understanding of her husband. 

One of her short stories, “John of God, the Water 
Carrier,” was selected for the Best Short Stories of the 
Year, 1928. The Water Carrier’s Secret was made into 
a play by the Junior League of New York City for their 
schools and clubs. Let us sample her work. 


The Three Kings 


The Three Kings is a delightful, authentic story on 
modern Spain. Manolita and Margarita sell flowers and 
dance on the streets to get money to hire horses for the 
Three Kings, since they did not have horses during the 
five years that followed the Spanish Civil War. 

Antonio, the fosterfather of twenty-four war orphans, 
shows a real fatherly understanding and kindness toward 
Manolita. He secretly tries to earn money to hire the 
horses for the Three Kings, so that they can bring pres- 
ents on the sixth of January, to his twenty-three foster 
brothers and sisters. 

Catholic elementary schools should not go through 
the Christmas season without reading this book of the 
real Spanish Christmas spirit. It will enhance the mean- 
ing of the real spirit of this holy season in our own cele- 
brations. It is recommended for grades three through 
five. 


Two Eagles 


Two Eagles is the story of Marcos, the fifteen year old 
son of the governor of a Mexican state, and Florence, 
the daughter of an American copper king, and their 
families. 

Florence and her mother visit the home of governor 
Fernando Arella. Marcos seems to be responsible for 
much of the entertainment, since he knew a little English. 
An interesting romance develops between Florence and 
Marcos. Many humorous situations arise as Marcos plans 


the entertainment for Mrs. Cherry and her daughter, 
Florence. 
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The section on the preparation and celebration of 
Christmas, furnishes valuable material for anyone search- 
ing for information on the celebration of Christmas in 
Mexico. Marcos stuffed the pinatas and the two eagles 
which furnish an important part of the story. This book 
is recommended for grades seven through nine. 


The Water Carrier’s Secret 


This is truly a great book! No junior high school 
library is complete without a copy of The Ilater Car- 
rier’s Secret. It isa gem for portrayal of strong character 
development. An atmosphere of deep spirituality, which 
seems to permeate the whole book, is typical of village 
life in Mexico. 

Juan of Dios becomes truly John of God. He possesses 
such a strong living faith and such a complete dependence 
upon Divine guidance that he is able to ask for guidance 
from God and then abide wholeheartedly by what comes. 

Through Divine guidance and the use of God's graces, 
John of God is ready to accept the difficult things which 
are asked of him as well as to enjoy the happiness that is 
his lot in life. 

He develops courage, understanding, loyalty, and 
patience which helps him to rise noticeably in virtue 
above those around him. Even those who have given 
him the most pain are recipients of his greatest love, 
and are quick to note his saintliness. It is truly a great 
love story. Our Lady of Guadalupe plays no small part 
in the life of John of God, 


Saint Rose of Lima= 
A Story for Retelling 


By Sister Mary Clara, St. Joseph Cathedral School, 
Hartford, Conn. 


AINT ROSE was born in the city of Lima in South 

America. Her real name was Isabel, but she was such 

a lovely little baby that people said that she was like a rose. 
Soon everyone called her Rose. 

Rose grew up to be as sweet and lovely as she looked. 

It was not always easy for Rose to be good. When her 

playmates teased her Rose wanted to chase them away 


or to fight with them, but she said to herself, “No, I 
must not get mad. God would not like that and He sees 
everything I do. He is everywhere. He even knows 
what I think about.” 

When Rose was a little girl her parents were rich, 
Rose had many toys, but her favorite toy was a little 
statue of Our Blessed Mother which her mother gave to 
her. Rose put the statue on a little table which she kept 
decorated with flowers. She loved to kneel and look at 
this little statue because it helped her to think about our 
real Blessed Mother who is in heaven. When she told 
her secrets before this statue Our Blessed Mother would 
know what she said. She would hear her prayer. 


St. Rose Worked for a Living 


As Rose grew older she needed Our Blessed Mother 
to help her as she had many hard things to do. Rose's 
father lost his fortune and became very poor. Rose had 
to work to earn money. She worked hard all day clean- 
ing house and working in the gardens for rich people 
and then she would sit up until late sewing clothes 
for them. 

Rose did not have lovely dresses for herself anymore, 
but she was just as beautiful. She did not like to have 
her friends tell her how beautiful she was or how pretty 
her curls looked. Rose was always afraid of becoming 
proud or of taking the praise for herself instead of giving 
all the glory to God. She would do things to hurt her- 
self so that she could suffer and be more like Jesus. 
When she wore a rose in her hair she would fix it so 
that the thorns would stick into her head. 

Rose spent her life working, praying. and helping 
others as much as she could. People were beginning 
to say that she was a saint. After she died they were 
sure that she was a saint because so many wonderful 
things happened when people prayed to her. 

Saint Rose of Lima was made the very first saint of 
America. Now we have little statues of Saint Rose to 
help us to think of the real little Rose who is in heaven 
now. When we pray to her she asks God to please help 


- us to become saints so that we, too, can come to heaven 


when we die. 
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Pour Lire et Parler. By Elizabeth Peters 
and Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 
(Loyola University Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1950; pages 630). 


This is a textbook intended for students 
in second year French. The introductory 
lessons are not only appealing but by 
their simplified form present a plan allow- 
ing for maximum repetition of vocabulary 
and grammar, so important in the begin- 
ning of second year language. The French 
reading is graded, beginning with an in- 
teresting review of first year work in the 
form of stories, prefaced by biographical 
notes, vocabulary, and exercises in both 
French and English. The lessons are 
flexible as they are constructed to enable 
students who require it to concentrate 
their study on the review forms while 
others advance. 

Obviously the joint authors realize the 
importance of silent reading, as they have 
included stories and plays which make 
the text adaptable to the needs of any 
class. 

This work has been planned and edited 
to meet the highest aims of foreign lan- 
guage studies, namely to develop linguistic 
skill and to enable students to under- 
stand foreign civilizations. Specially 
selected photographs enrich the value of 
this book without deflecting the mind 
irom the context. Qualities which are 
thoroughly Catholic permeate the lessons 
and reflect lofty ideals which in the esti- 
mation of this reviewer are most im- 
portant in a text on high school level. 
Striking examples are found in the themes 
of the poems selected and more especially 
in the sections of the volume that are 
devoted to the work of French Catholic 
writers. They portray in lively and color- 
ful pictures the incidents from the his- 
‘torical and the legendary in a sufficiently 
accurate account without losing the spirit 
conveyed by these legends. 

Sections depicting French activities and 
background are presented in conversa- 
tions, plays, stories and sentence struc- 
tures. All of this offers an increased 
knowledge of French culture and gives a 
better understanding of France's contri- 
butions to modern civilization. 

Sister M. Aticta, O.P. 


January, 1951 


The Catholic Voice. An integrated and 
comparative study of Catholic Journal- 
ism ... Ed. by Theodore J. Vittoria, 
S.S.P. (Society of Saint Paul, St. Paul 
Monastery, Canfield, Ohio; pages 243; 
price $2). 


In his Foreword to this symposium, 
Bishop Ready tells us: “It is good to 
emphasize the need of a strong Catholic 
voice in these critical days. The Catholic 
press must not only correct the muddled 
social thinking prevalent in many seg- 
ments of society. It has the greater 
responsibility of teaching Christian truth 
and of defending the basic human liberties 
of God’s children among all classes.” 

The editor has brought together state- 
ments from twenty-one specialists in an 
effort to survey and evaluate the strength 
and the weakness of the Catholic Press 
today. We listen with reverence to the 
pronouncement of the Holy Father telling 
a group of American journalists in July 
1945, that the worthy success of their pro- 
fession depends upon their fidelity to truth 
in what they write and speak. Deliberate 
falsehood and calumny is unthinkable in 
the case of the Catholic journalist, but he 
must carefuly guard against carelessness 
and heedlessness, sometimes productive of 
as serious consequences as deliberate false- 
hood. Our Chief Shepherd called upon 
Catholic journalists everywhere to con- 
tribute to the sanctification of the family 
and the defense of human society’s moral 
foundations. 

Each contributing writer to The Cath- 
olic Voice gives a scholarly talk about a 
different phase of the life and progress 
of the Catholic press in America, from 
its beginning 150 years ago to the present 
day. These colorful, informative talks 
center chiefly in the aims of the press; 
its functions, needs, and means; its prob- 
lems and policies; its influences and its 
shortcomings. 

Twenty-five chapters, culled from rep- 
resentative Catholic periodicals, contain 
specific, authenticated data in compact 
form, a fund of information and refer- 
ences not commonly available to the 
average reader. High tribute is paid to 
the N.C.W.C. News Service. Grave fears 
are expressed in regard to the feasibility 


of a Catholic daily paper in our country, 
but the answer is found in the actual 
launching (October 1950) of a Catholic 
daily, The Sun Herald, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Neil MacNeil, assistant managing 
editor of the New York Times, an ex- 
perienced newspaper man, gives a mas- 
terly outline of the failings of the Amer- 
ican Catholic press and its major needs. 
The Catholic reader of this short volume 
carries away a clear impression of the 
importance of the Catholic press in shap- 
ing a new Christian order in the world. 
It was Pope Pius X who said: “I would 
give my ring, my pectoral cross and my 

soutane to support the Catholic press.” 
StsteR Mary dE Paut, O.P. 


Guidance: Book Three of Religion Essen- 
tials Series. By Rev. Austin Schmidt, 
S.J.; with a unit on Church history by 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., and a chapter 
on the Mystical Body by Rev. Leo D. 
Sullivan, S.J. (Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, 1950; pages vii, 337). 


This is a simple book, simple in the 
sense that the beatitudes are simple. 
Superior craftsmanship and the sure touch 
of the teacher who has walked with Christ 
give this book a charm and a value it 
might not have if considered only from 
the point of view of the high school stu- 
dent in whose hands the text may be 
placed. Neatly constructed and admirably 
organized, the chapters fit snugly into the 
framework designed by the author. How- 
ever, in the opinion of this reviewer, just 
because of the broad contours and the 
courageous adherence to “essentials,” the 
little book may be undervalued. For 
example, the chapters on the Life of 
Christ, compressed within fifty odd pages, 
presuppose for the teacher a background 
equal to the author’s. Happy indeed the 
cases where facts support this theory. 

Third in a series of religion essentials 
texts, and, like the others, Christocentric, 
Guidance is basically an apologetics, as 
the author states in his preface. In clear 
cogent language Father Schmidt dowers 
the reader with a blueprint for complete 
Christian living. The lines are sure, strong 
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and flexible. Father Schmidt's wealth of 
background and study, his keen appre- 
ciation of the educative value of the 
Christ-centered theme, and his tireless zeal 
in the field of religion are reflected on 
every page of the text. 

Unit Six includes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the Church and 
civilization from the scholarly pen of 
Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J., as well as 
a chapter on the Church as the Mystical 
Body by Reverend Leo D. Sullivan, S.J. 
The illustrations are well spaced and pro- 
vocative; the questions at the end of the 
chapters could keep a class alert to the 
possibilities of Christ’s challenging: “I 
am come that ye may have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” All teachers will be 
grateful for a most helpful culling of 
appropriate scriptural texts placed to ad- 
vantage immediately before the index. The 
Epilogue, dedicated to the history of the 
Holy Shroud, provides a neat summation 
to the author’s voicing of that timeless 
query: What think you of Christ? 

In our day, besieged as we are on all 
sides by books on pseudo-guidance, which 
too often read like clinical reports on the 
socially maladjusted, it is refreshing to 
have brought home anew an awareness of 
the Holy Spirit’s divine guidance in our 
classrooms. Guidance is a valuable con- 
tribution to the religion teacher’s book- 
shelf. 

Motruer Mary Bontrace, O.S.U. 


Living with Christ. A Christian Brothers 
Publication, High School Religion Text, 
Course Three (St. Mary’s College 
Press, Winona, Minn., 1950; pages 263). 


Excellent pedagody, English that em- 
ploys the best in the modern approach 
without any sacrifices of the traditional 
elements of good prose style, crystal-clear 
maps and truly artistic illustrations—all 
these are packed between the covers of 
this half-inch thick book, Living with 
Christ. Intended by the Christian Brothers 
as a junior high school supplementary 
text to the basic one, the New Testament, 
it fulfills its raison d’étre admirably. 

To the teacher’s perennial query, “Is it 
practical?” one can answer an unqualified 
“Yes.” Here the authors have not gone 
overboard to attract at the expense of the 
hard work incumbent on the learner of 
anything-at-all. The catechetical method 
is retained by the use of pertinent ques- 
tions which follow very enjoyable chapter 
prefaces. Unusual word derivation is 
examined. Maps and chronological tables 
clarify the study of the three years of 
Christ’s public life and facilitate the stu- 
dent’s mental journeyings into the country 
of Iturea, into Decapolis, into Bethsaida. 
In this age of “Buy me a digest,” it is 
heartening to read, “Make yourself a 
digest.” The student must keep a note- 
book of assignments geared to the mastery 
of the chapters. Thus the material read 


and heard is committed to paper and gy 
seen and heard again. 

The chapter entitled “Backgrounds” 
which treats of the Old Testament is jp. 
deed well done and a “must,” but if any 
compression were necessary, it could be 
done here where, at times, the topograph. 
ical explanations are very detailed. This 
suggestion is made with an eye on the 
clock and with no lack of respect for the 
desirability of enriching the student's ap. 
preciation of scriptural backgrounds, 

Modern scholarship might take excep- 
tion to attributing Biblical translation to 
Caedmon. The four line “Hymn of 
Caedmon” is the only piece indisputably 
his although some Biblical metrical para- 
phrases are in the Caedmonian tradition, 

Terms very meaningful to twentieth 
century boys, e.g. “temple gang, the third 
degree, atom and hydrogen bombs, square 
shooter,” serve to vivify remote situations 
by familiar analogy and to put across the 
lesson that human nature in Christ's day 
was no different from that of today. 

Although Living with Christ was writ- 
ten for boys, its place in the reference 
library of any teacher of either sex, would 
be, in this reviewer's opinion, unques- 
tionable. 

MorHer Mary Austin, O.S.U. 


Jesuit Beginnings in New Mexico, 1867- 
1882. By Sister M. Lilliana Owens, 
S.L., Ph.D., in collaboration with Rev 


By the author of Guidance of Religious 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AND SPIRIT 


By REV. IGNAZ WATTEROTT, O.M.1. 


Translated by Rev. A. Simon, O.M.I. 


$6.00 


These forty conferences to sisters were written by an experienced counselor who has a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems that often confront earnest souls in a convent. He knows their joys, 
too, in their pursuit of perfection. 

Aware that grave faults are rare in the lives of those consecrated women, he turns their self- 
examination to lesser defects which, if left unchecked and uncorrected, may lead to more serious con- 


sequences for the sister herself and for the peace of the community. 


In these conferences nothing is more striking than the author's insistence that a sister's spiritual 
progress and the welfare of the religious family is dependent on faithful observance of the rule. 
The renewed aspirations which are the fruits of a good annual retreat need to be occasionally 


recalled and fortified by appropriate spiritual reading and meditation. RELIGIOUS LIFE AND SPIRIT 


meets this need. 


At Your Bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Gregory Goni, S.J. and Rev. J. M. 
Gonzales, S.J. (Revista Catolica, Box 
203, El Paso, Tex., 1950; pages 176; 
price $2 paper $1.50). 


This is the first number of a series 
“Jesuit Studies Southwest.” The book is 
introduced by Carlos E. Castaneda, well- 
known historian of the Catholic Church 
in Texas. 

Historical monographs are the founda- 
tion stones of scientific history. They 
point out the historical documents from 
which the gifted historian will erect a 
monument that will reveal the depth of an 
outstanding personality, or the providen- 
tial mission of some people. Because his- 
torical monographs are generally merely 
the transcriptions and analyses of archival 
documents; diaries, letters, annals, etc., 
they lack the penetration, the personifi- 
cation, the historical philosophical acumen, 
the perspective, the balance and inde- 
pendence which should characterize scien- 
tific history. They fail to reveal the true 
personality of the acting characters who 
are generally wrapped in a mantle of self- 
consciousness, unless they be extroverts 
and exhibitionists. Archival documents 


lay dormant until the trained historian, 
through intuitive synthesis, immanent 
logic, sympathetic dialectics and scientific 
imagination, breathes into them a new life, 
re-awakens the music of the past and sets 
it in a tune with which we are familiar. 


Both the contents of the book and its 
accompanying bibliography tells us that 
the authors are well aware of their biblio- 
graphical and archival sources. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Jesuit Beginnings in New Mexico; the 
First Jesuit Trek to New Mexico, 1867; 
The Diary of the Missions to New Mex- 
ico. Part I is a connected anthology of 
quotations from various sources. It fol- 
lows the missionary work of the Jesuits 
from its foundation through its develop- 
ment. Parts II and III are translations 
from archival documents. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed 
by the rude American frontier life de- 
scribed, and the spirit of supernatural 
heroism that inspired this small group of 
men and women bent on the rude mission 
of bringing Christianity and civilization 
to the tribes that daily threatened to take 
away their meagre property and devoted 
lives. 

The book might have been made to give 
the unacquainted reader a full picture of 


‘the heroic missionary drama of the Jesuits 


in New Mexico. 
BrotHer Basi, F.S.C. 


Our Review Table 


Philosophy and Purposes of the Christian 
Life Adjustment Program of the Sisters 
of Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio (1950; 
pages 40; price 40 cents). This bulletin 


“Those who have torches will pass them on to others.’— Plate 





No. 1 is the outcome of the direction of 
attention by the Sisters of Charity 
toward the need of a careful study of 
school programs that their schools may 
become centers of an apostolic move- 
ment to overcome secularism in all its 
manifestations, and that they may help 
to restore a Christian social order. 

Young Christian Students. Concerns it- 
self with the specialized Catholic Action 
movement called Young Christian Stu- 
dents. It is intended for use by both 
new groups and groups which already 
have been functioning in American col- 
leges and universities (Fides Publishers, 
Inc., South Bend, Indiana, 1950; pages 
48; price 50 cents). 

The Breaking of Bread, a short history of 
the Mass by John Coventry, S.J. and 
sixty-three photographs by John Gil- 
lick, S.J. The text was prepared with 
students and converts in mind, and 
stresses the fact that the meaning of 
what is done in the Mass depends upon 
its history. The photos, clear, sharp, and 
original, are a delight for they show 
what most people never see or know: 
just what the priest is doing (Sheed & 
Ward, 1950; pages 192; price $3). 

Star Spangled Stories. By Mary and Wil- 
liam Lamers. The Civil War is recap- 
tured through the real-life stories of 
nine of its more prominent figures 
(Bruce Publishing Co., 1950; pages 177; 
price $2.50). 





How One Teacher Found A Way to pass on her “Reading Torch” 


“May I congratulate you, Scholastic Magazines, and the publishers of pocket-sized \. 
books on this splendid TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB plan. This is my tenth year 
teaching, during which I have done everything but put students to the rack to 
get them to read. Now, with the T-A-B CLUB, they practically tear the books 
out of my hands, want to know when they can order more, when they can give 
their class panel discussions, etc. They lend books back and forth, argue over 
which is best. The girls wept and giggled together over STARS IN MY CROWN. 
And as for Joe DiMaggio’s book—well, every boy has one clutched in a sweaty 
palm or tucked in over his heart. They won't put the books down or leave them 
home or in their lockers or a thing. They just carry them (or rather, wear them) 
like some lady’s favor.” 





















Mrs. G. B. DUNCAN, Saginaw ( Mich.) H. S. 





Why not let the T-A-B CLUB help you pass on your “READING TORCH?” 


The main topic of discussion whenever and wherever educational 


This coupon, filled in and mailed today, will bring you 
leaders gather together is the “reading problem.” 


materials to try the ‘Teen Age Book Club, a free sample 
book, and complete information—no obligation, of course. 











Every educator is concerned—and rightly—about the danger 
to our system of free institutions which this lack of reading skill 


SL SS A A A OO 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 7 East 12th St., N. Y. 3 i 


and interest in books among our young people today implies. 1 would oa = oe out a one) 
unior T-A-B CLUB 
The theory of the Teen Age Book Club is sound: Young C0 the Senior T-A-B CLUB ' 
people who learn to like to read for pleasure today—will continue eis ; 
reading for life and become intelligent citizens. Masecersibthh <i elinti hala neuonltae ' 
Yes, the Teen Age Book Club will help you develop good Remade Iysi(eve 20 sas sarenh peat Ma | 
reading habits in your students—with very little effort on your eae bi alk Kean “eee 
part. Why not decide today to try out this reading program, which City_.----.------------- Zone_-____ State__---___-__- i 
is being so successfully used by thousands of teachers. Ti oieiaiciaaiatinaetnteimmineeniemenk ieee 
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Taking the Audio-Visual Aids in Our Stride 
Part IIL Intelligent, Widespread Use of Motion Pictures 


By REV. LEO F. HAMMERL 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


HE foremost conclusion of the two 

preceding articles was the need 
discretion in using visual aids. It was pointed out that 
the whole success lies in the selection of the tool; this 
selection should be based on the objective. Quite ap- 
parently still pictures provide the first step on the visual 
ladder, since they are easier to obtain or devise than 
charts or maps; class-made charts, drawings, etc. are 
easier to handle and less expensive than globes or models ; 
globes are easier to use than films and less expensive. If 
therefore, the teaching job at hand can be done efficiently 
and thoroughly by a pupil-made project, by every com- 
mon sense opinion that is the visual aid to use. If a still 
picture, a wall map, a graph can convey the lesson, hold 
the pupil’s interest, arouse enthusiasm and, in general, 
does a definite task in teaching, by all means, let it be used. 
If on the other hand, an integrated lesson calls for a 
study sequence, an enrichment of the textbook content, 
an animation to show progress and development, the mo- 
tion picture aid alone can do the work well and briefly. 


FILM LEAPS TIME AND PLACE 


The point is this, the motion picture visual aid is a 
very technical tool. In many cases it can undoubtedly do 
the best job as a visual aid, especially where diagrammatic 
depictions, animation, time-lapse photography and the 
like have to be called on to clarify the teaching of a sub- 


ject in a concise way. The sound motion picture can carry 
the pupil and his attention across barriers of time and 
place. Many teachers will readily agree with the assertion 
that the use of visual aids is a modern must, if consistent 
and enduring results are to be r 


alized in the classroom ; 
yet they are hesitant about endorsing the use of the film- 
strip or the film. In other words, their thinking and con- 
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sequently their action limits them to the first rung of the 
visual aid ladder. They have begun in the proper place, 
but they have failed to progress and are, for the most 
part, conscious of their compromising and precarious 
perching in the middle of the road. From my own experi- 
ence, I should say that they are uncomfortable in the 
knowledge that they could employ films effectively and 
profitably and do not. And they are in agony from strad- 
dling the fence. 

It is not that the physical setting or mechanical involve- 
ments of a film program are too much to overcome; the 
reading of a few paragraphs from any number of manuals 
on the subject will supply all the basic know-how. The 
real difficulty is something much more fundamental. 
Teachers generally need to be convinced that the idea 
is worthwhile and sound; that film education is not a 
passing fad, but recognized by leading authorities and 
proven by concrete results. 

After all, visual aids are meant to be constructive com- 
panions to the teacher. But they cannot be companions, 
unless the teacher is familiar and friendly toward them. If 
she approaches the projector with great misgivings of 
her own ineptness or with a preconceived determination 
that the thing is a glorified toy, her defeatist or insouciant 
attitude is bound to bring ample proof that projected 
visual aids provide scant assistance to her work. They 
cease to be companions and assume rather inimical pro- 
portions; they become, instead of helpers, glass-eyed 
recalcitrants that companion the teacher in about the same 
way that Satan companioned Christ on the Mount of 
Temptation. 

For those who prefer personal proof that sound and 
motion assist immeasurably in teaching with visual aids, 
I should like to suggest the following experiment. Try 
teaching the game of checkers to a group of third-graders 
via verbalism alone, without any props. It’s impossible. 
Next show them the checker board and the checkermen 
and explain the game again, verbally without actually 
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making legimate movements. Here you have used the 
“still” picture, the first step in the visual aid program. 
It’s still a difficult assignment; only a few of the very 
superior children will begin to understand this simple 
game. 

Finally, put the checkermen in their proper place on 
the board, make one or two moves, explain and show the 
“capture” of checkermen in the jump, etc. In five minutes, 
every child will understand the rules and objectives of 
the game and be able to play it. Here, the three elements 
of teaching were put to use: verbalism, visual aid with 
motion, and actual experience. Success is immediate. 


CARRY ON TILL OBJECTIVE IS REACHED 


In the classroom, how often do teachers leave a subject 
at the first stage of presentation, where concepts are con- 
fused and distorted, if understood at all? And if visual 
aids are called in to facilitate the teacher’s task, why not 
carry on through the graduated steps in the visual field 
to that stage where the objective is realized. 

Prior to the World War I, psychologists in France 
and the United States had developed good intelligence 
tests. But in 1917, confronted with the herculean task 
of converting millions of young men into a great military 
machine, the war department took over both the psycholo- 
gists and their tests. Through Army testing, millions of 
young men became acquainted with tests, and nearly 
every psychologist gained a practical experience that 
added materially to concepts already gained in the class- 
room and laboratory. The Army’s experience modified 
instruction in every school of education, stimulated the 
construction of new and better tests, and found interpre- 
tation through the daily press, books and periodicals, 
with the result that today psychological testing is as 
widely accepted as are the concepts of compulsory school 
attendance. 

And the contribution of World War II to educational 
progress is the universally accepted use of films as visual 
instruction material in our school systems. Of course, as 
in the other case mentioned, this was nothing startlingly 
new ; but it was, for the first time, startlingly effective in 
teaching varied subjects from the mechanics of newly- 
developed Radar to public relations.*° 

Actually, films have been in use for many years in some 
of the more progressive (and more heavily endowed) 
schools of the country and certainly they are not new 
to schoolmen. However, it took a war-time emergency 
to bring them to the fore in the educational field. 

Confronted with an imminent pre-induction need, the 
Federal Government stepped into the picture and through 
the Army, Navy and the United States Office of Eduéa- 
tion developed the films they wanted. In his testimony 
before the Committee on Appropriations of the United 
States House of Representatives, Dr. C. F. Klinefelter, 
assistant to the commissioner of education, stated, “When 
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we were faced, in the spring of 1940, with the obvious 
fact that this country would soon be in an all-out prepara- 
tion for national defense, if not eventual participation 
in the war, we naturally began to plan in the Office of 
Education, for utilizing the existing resources of the 
whole educational program throughout the States. Our 
primary purpose in using films was to assist absolutely 
green, inexperienced shop mechanics who were going 
to be brought into the war-training program by the 
thousands in the vocational schools to teach these pro- 
grams. There was no available time to put them through 
the normal teacher-training courses which we do in 
leisurely peacetime pursuits before they go on the job, 
We had to give them a pattern of what good methods 
of teaching specific shop skills will do, which they could 
follow. We were forced to use films.””"* 

According to the military, it has been found that the 
proper use of motion picture training films, strengthens 
and shortens training, both in forces afloat and in class- 
rooms ashore. In countless subjects, produced by the 
armed forces, the films reenacted movement, analyzed 
functions, added natural sound to the action or subject, 
appealed to the emotions, and portrayed life-like situa- 
tions. These characteristics of the motion picture enabled 
every inductee to have a front seat in vital war experi- 
ences.’* 


NOT NEW, BUT SOME HAVE YET TO TRY THEM 


Now the public is being told in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles that the military forces have discovered new 
and better ways of teaching. Actually, a critical examina- 
tion of the Army’s educational program show that the 
military forces have discovered no policies or procedures 
not commonly used in the best school systems.’* But 
the important question is—what are we going to do 
about the current trend of thinking among citizens gen- 
erally? 

One way to accomplish this is to spend time explaining. 
But explanations are not enough. The citizenry is not 
satisfied with explanations. A committee of educators 
issued a report to the public, admitting that the schools 
can make use of Army techniques. In fact, with so much 
public interest and support, the report urges the schools 
to get busy immediately. By facing public opinion this 
way, educators may be able to put into practice many of 
the forward-looking ideas that they have known for years. 

About 75% of learning occurs through the sense of 


1°Visual Training Aids, Castle Catalog of films produced by 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the U. S. War and Navy 
Departments. 

1Report of the U. S. Office of Education to President Roose- 
velt’s War Emergency Committee. 

12Fditorial comment of Walter Adams, educational consultant 
and associate editor, Better Homes and Gardens, April 1944. 

8Editorial comment of Dr. A. W. Englehadt, The School 
Administrator, June 1944, 
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sight and nearly 25% through the sense of hearing. Ver- 
balism alone fails to take advantage of the 75% attained 
through sight and is sometimes actually ‘misleading. 
Visual presentation alone fails to utilize the 25% attained 
through hearing, and lacks realism. A learning situation 
in which the use of both these means is combined—sight 
and hearing— is especially effective. Therein lies the 
explanation of what films do well, because there are 
three types of presentation in which the film is superior 
toany other method of teaching. They are accomplished : 


1. Through the time-lapse feature of the film, e.g. 
all the stages of the growth of a seed into a ma- 
ture flower may be shown in a few minutes. The 
same can be said for many other school projects 
and experiments, especially in physics and chem- 
istry. 

Through the process of animated drawings, a 
physiology class may have a film demonstration 
of heart action thoroughly understandable. 

Through slow motion photography, a film may 
show the movements of arms and legs for a class 
in physical culture, e.g. in swimming lessons, 
life savings, administration of first aid, etc. 


Add to these considerations of the modern visual aid, 
such obvious items as normal motion, natural color and 
faithfully reproduced sound, and it becomes apparent 
why educators are turning to projectors as important 
teaching tools. All these comments about the worth of 
visual aids might be summed up in one word, reality. 
Fifteen years hence history books will record the recent 
World War as something impersonal: “Our casualties 
at Okinawa were light.” But let the student see those 
“light” casualties coming up the gangways to hospital 
ships, some walking, some on litters, and all ominously 
quiet, and war cannot be impersonal—and certainly such 
ascene would add something significant to social studies. 
In survey then, it is quickly seen that the motion picture 
visual aid : 


1, Brings top-notch talent to every classroom— 

skilled teachers, writers, lecturers, whom the 
school budget could never entice for a personal 
appearance. 
Uses time-lapse photography, animation, slow 
motion photography to bring a classroom down 
to the bottom of the ocean to study sponges and 
shell fish. It can bring the pupil inside a running 
Diesel engine, or move inside the human body 
to study the function of the pharynx, to observe 
the battle between white corpuscles and disease. 
Is reality; an accomplishment beyond books, 
maps, charts, etc. 


’ Basically, the real benefit of films to instruction is that 
they make use of inter-associations or as some define it 
“inter-serial associations.” What, principally, are the 
associations which make a person learn well or poorly in 
a series of verbalisms, a series of thoughts, as opposed 
to learning isolated, individual words, or individual and 
*parate things? The film presupposes serial learning, 
‘ince the subject shown on the screen follows a sequence 
of events to cover the content of some historical, physical, 
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literary, geographical phase of the subject being studied. 
It may validly be said that on the whole, after a basic, 
individual, isolated experience has been had, it is much 
more profitable and productive to learn things in series 
than to learn in isolation ; and the reason why it is more 
profitable and rewarding than to learn in isolation is 
the enrichment that the inter-association of ideas gen- 
erates the relation of associations that results from learn- 
ing things in sequences. Inter-serial associations show 
the reasons underlying a development, the sequence of 
causes that led to an effect.’* Only in a film, can this serial 
or sequential presentation be made effectively and authen- 
tically. 

Fundamentally, there are three types of associations 
of ideas: 

1. Backward associations, depending upon one’s 

previous experiences. 


Contemporary associations, developed daily as 
one sees the effect of one thing upon another, 


Forward associations or “anticipatory associa- 
tions,” i.e. keeping thoughts ahead of an actual 
occurrence, by evaluating the known and con- 
jecturing the outcome. Concretely, this is com- 
mon every day experience for statisticians, busi- 
nessmen, etc., and to a certain degree might 
reasonably be ascribed to the housewife who 
plans the evening meal; or to the absorbed and 
anxious reader of a detective story. It is quite 
accurately labeled the highest of “association 
of ideas” since it calls upon the imagination and 
sound reasoning, as well as the known facts ina 
given situation. (To be continued) 
'4Walter Farrell, O.P., “The Architect of the Universe,” 


Companion to the Summa (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941), |, 
334-335. 
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N his authoritative book ‘Cinema 

and Morale,” the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Luigi Civardi goes to some lengths to de- 
scribe the nature of Catholic films. 


“The term,” he asserts, “does not only include motion 
pictures based on religious and sacred subjects. It con- 
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notes a wider range and includes any subjects—even 
educational or recreational—which are treated according 
to the norms of the moral teachings of the Gospels, the 
accepted bases of human morality. Such films may afford 
entertainment, but at the same time they must foster 
religious, domestic, social or patriotic virtues. They 
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must not only be moral but must also promote morality. 
They must be vehicles of constructive ideas; of edifying 
examples and of inspiration to better living.” 

For some countries this definition would be perhaps 
perfectly satisfying. Italy, wherein Msgr. Civardi wrote 
his work, and other Catholic countries would find it 
quite appropriate. As in France, Spain, Ireland and the 
Latin-American world where the preponderant major- 
ities are either Catholic or have mostly no religion, it 
would seem to be eminently suitable. 

But the United States would scarcely come within the 
category of the lands to which the scholarly Msgr. 
Civardi’s description applies. Here has arisen a distinc- 
tion between commercial films, intended for the public 
flm palace, and religious and educational films made 
especially for churches, in the case of non-Catholics, or 
parish halls in the cases of Catholics, or educational 
institutions of all kinds. These latter films are also 
widely used by Elks, Eagles, Rotarians, Kiwanis, Lions 
and other clubs and societies which have well-established 
reputations for seeking to advance the public weal and 
whose adherence to fundamental principles of religion is 
not mooted. 

Upon the foundation of the Catholic Film and Radio 
Guild in St. Basil’s Rectory, the definition of its ideals 
given by the late Msgr. Edward R. Kirk of Los Angeles 
was “the use of films and radio for the advancement of 
the message of Christ.” 

Nor is this definition entirely adequate where refer- 


ring to merely Catholic films. The evangelistic denomi- 
nations might with some justification maintain that this 
likewise is their ideal and they might also point out that 
in respect to films they have been a great deal more 
active than their Catholic brethren. Indeed, their 
churches may be used for the presentation of films. 
Other than in the case of The Perpetual Sacrifice, for 
which the late Archbishop John Cantwell gave permis- 
sion to use it in churches (the Blessed Sacrament having 
been removed), there are no noteworthy instances of 
the use of films in Catholic churches, and it is not likely 
that in many dioceses such use would be sanctioned. 


HIGH PRAISE FOR “THE PERFECT SACRIFICE” 


It was probably Msgr. Kirk’s persuasion that secured 
this privilege. Himself one of the great preachers of 
Western America, he said that “The Perpetual Sacri- 
fice,” despite its obvious technical shortcomings, was 
worth fifty sermons he could preach on the Holy Mass 
and that, looking back to the Middle Ages, when 
churches were used for miracle and morality plays, the 
church was the proper place for its presentation. 

St. Basil’s at Wilshire Boulevard and Harvard Street, 
of which he was rector, has no parish school. In fact, 
at a time when young Father Kirk might have been 
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assigned to a pastorate and have had the opportunity 
to build up his own school he was designated by the 
archdiocesan authorities to assume a monumental task 
for which they felt he was most ideally equipped. This 
was that of challenging the Rev. Bob Schuler, Protestant 
minister and one-time member of the U. S. Congress, 
who was making use of his own radio station to deride 
the Catholic Church in the Los Angeles area. Since the 
population of Los Angeles was then quite dominantly 
Protestant and so anti-Irish that the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation persuaded the owners of one of the largest audi- 
toriums to cancel a contract under which Eamon de 
Valera was to speak on its premises, it was no mean 
task to get any radio station to allow Father Kirk to 
reply to Dr. Schuler. 

In presenting his request that The Perpetual Sacrifice 
be projected at St. Basil’s, Monsignor Kirk had a cause 
to plead. It was his idea that as a result of the collection, 
Catholic films might be provided for the vacation schools 
conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Family and others 
in the poor east-side Mexican and Negro parishes. This 
won the heart of Archbishop Cantwell. It also appealed 
to other pastors, such as the venerable Monsignor 
Michael O’ Halloran of the Most Precious Blood Parish 
and the late Father Noel Dillon of St. Columbkille’s. 

Resultant collections were about $600.00 and for this 
sum sixty films were furnished, with projectors and 
operators, to ten vacation schools, and, in some cases, 
as in the Negro parishes, to adults. 


FILMS USED AT VACATION SCHOOLS 
I 


Six parishes, mostly through the sacrifice of Anthop, 
Langen of the Catholic Film and Radio Guild, a returne; 
veteran who threw himself heart and soul into the wor 
were supplied six films, over a weekly period, for the; 
vacation schools. 

In addition to The Perpetual Sacrifice, these include 
Through the Centuries, St. Anthony of Padua, St. Joly 
Bosco, The Glory of Faith (St. Therese of Lisieyx 
Mission to America and several times The King ¢j 
Kings, which, produced by Cecil B de Mille, had th 
advantage of the technical direction of Father Danie 
A. Lord S.J., and is even now being used by Catholi 
missionaries throughout the world. 

This is an instance of an all-out Catholic progran 
and one which, given the spark of an apostolic pries 
like the late Monsignor Kirk and the aid of nuns teach. 
ing catechism in vacation schools, assisted by transpor. 
tation from men of the Holy Name Societies, could 
put into effect in any diocese. 


CATHOLIC FILMS NEEDED, AND NEED 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


Catholic film production in the United States must he 
recognized as having sunk to a low level. That this leve! 
may be surmounted is possible but not without the 
patient and persistent efforts of Catholic educators and 
leaders of Catholic societies. These have not responded 
to the appeals of the last two sovereign Pontiffs, especi- 
ally in respect to the production of Catholic films, which 
now, other than the films produced by Father Bernard 
R. Hubbard S.J., for the most part are being produced 
by converts and with non-Catholic resources. 

“Capture the films,” said Lenin to his commissar for 
education, “and you will capture the minds and the 
hearts of the people.” In connection with this comment 
a recent issue of the Brooklyn Tablet called attention 
to the use being made of films in the most recent cam- 
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paign against religion inaugurated by the Kremlin. 

The Holy See has not been unaware of this power of 
the films and one of the tragedies is that its admonitions 
have made but very slight impress on the United States. 
Few have paid any attention to the words of Pope Pius 
XI: 

The work of Catholics in this field is in our days 
necessary and indispensable. The problem of the 
screen is a grave one. It requires material means. 
But if everyone could cooperate in this work, even 
the less wealthy, much could be done. It is neces- 
sary to awaken good will, especially among the rich, 
so that Catholic activity may be fruitful. 

It is scarcely necessary to note that no American 
Catholic of means has made any important contribution 
to the making of Catholic films recognized as such. 


CATHOLIC FILM ACTIVITIES; CATHOLIC APATHY 


True that is that in the early days of the films numer- 
ous Catholics invested heavily in Catholic film enter- 
prises, most of which proved abortive and some of 
which ended disastrously. This era so soured the in- 
vestors, many of them members of the clergy, that they 
have not yet recovered confidence. Later, when silent 
films came into their heyday, there was no expressed 
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interest. Still later, with the development of sound film 
and the 16 mm portable projector, the interest was still 
dubious. Thus it has been that those newly-wedded to 
the Church have been pioneers. 

A commercial firm, certainly not Catholic, has brought 
to the United States Christ the King, from Mexico, and, 
inspired by its acceptance, is now moving to bring from 
Europe a new film on St. Therese of Lisieux, one on 
Don Bosco, and a third on II Promessi Sposi, Manzoni's 
novel known in English as “The Betrothed,” which is 
held up by Msgr. Civardi as a model of Catholic films. 

What is the reason for the apathy of Catholics in the 
United States as opposed to the vigor of the Russians 
and of the evangelistic denominations? Aside from the 
observations regarding the disasters that accompanied 
original attempts at Catholic film production—mostly 
now a generation old—they are stated in an article by 
Dennis X. Duffy in “America”: 

“Catholics generally do not know the difference be- 
tween 35 mm films on an inflammable celluloid base 
which are restricted by law to structures properly fire- 
proofed and the 16 mm film on an acetate base, non- 
inflammable, projected by a portable machine and now 
being produced at costs about one-tenth of what the 
35 mm theatrical product costs . . . 

“During the Disney strike of 1934-35 it was almost 
invariable a Russian 16 mm film that was presented at 
strike headquarters on Selma Avenue when the pickets 
came wearily from the camp they had established out- 
side the Disney studios at Burbank or from the full- 
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PASCALE GREETING CARDS 
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dress picket lines they paraded before theatres present- 
ing Disney films in Hollywood or down-town Los 
Angeles. Just why Russian films were invariable the 
fare might be guessed by comparing the names of some 
of the strike leaders with those who have been convicted 
or those most active in the defence of the ten convicted 
for their refusal to answer certain questions asked by 
the authorities in Washington.” 

The Russians knew the propaganda value of these 
small, and sometimes despised, 16 mm films. Catholics 
in the United States have apparently ignored them. 
Yet they have thousands of halls to use as propaganda 
centers as opposed to those into which the Communists 
are able to wheedle their way by dint of perseverance 
and adroit organization. 

“The truth is,” as Monsignor Civardi points out in a 
notable chapter of his standard work on the films, 
“that the devil, intelligent as he is, has seized upon this 


invention and makes use of it for his own wicked 
purposes.” 


PIUS XI SPOKE UP FOR FILMS 


Vigilanti Cura, a document not nearly so well known 
to American Catholics as Rerum Novarum or Quadre- 
gesimo Anno, is quoted by Msgr. Civardi and com- 
mented upon by him thus: 
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igilanti Cura gives ample praise to those who 
dedicate themselves to the arduous task of creating 
a Catholic cinema. How many Catholics deserve 
this paternal praise? Alas, a very small mrnority. 
They do not understand the immense religious and 
moral significance of the problem. They do not 
move a finger to help it. 

Some indeed have a veritable dislike for all that 
has to do with films. They see in this fruit of 
progress an evil fruit, something essentially wicked 
and degrading, as though it were indeed the work 








coping with it. Little do they realize that this 
attitude, even contrary to their own intentions, is 
an insult to Divine Providence, especially for those 
who have so often repeated their allegiance to that 
magic and _ so-often-repeated slogan: ‘Catholic 
Action.’ (In this field there has been little such 
action. ) 

It reflects the attitude that over the motion pic- 
tures, the invention of science through nature, and 
therefore a gift of God Himself, there was sus- 
pended an iniquitious fate as upon a creation born 











of the devil. 

Then there are the timid and the fatalists. They 
see the moral importance of the problem, but they 
stop short of action, Frightened by the extent and 
size of the means and measures required, affected 
by the failures, they plead the impossibility of 


to do evil and against which nothing can be done 
to render it harmless or utilize it for good. 


It need hardly be said that these observations are 
mostly pertinent to American Catholics, certainly the, 
most prosperous in all the world. 


Audio Visual Nens 


Inc. The new production was sponsored 
by the Mother Seton Guild and was per- 
with dramatized recordings, is said to be sonally supervised by the Rev. Salvator 
the first audio-visual presentation of the M. Burgio, C.M., vice-postulator for 
life of Mother Elizabeth Bayley Seton. Mother Seton’s Cause. 

Now ready for release to schools, parish Beginning with her marriage to William 
groups, religious communities, and indi- Seton, the new audio-visual set portrays Sisters of Charity in Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
viduals with a special interest in Mother Elizabeth Bayley’s early married life, her vania, attended by representatives from 
Seton, it was produced by Charles V. husband's death, her conversion to Cathol- each of the seven families of Mother 
Martignoni of Catholic Visual Education, icism, her founding of the Sisters of 





















Mother Seton Filmstrip 
Mother Seton, a filmstrip synchronized 


Charity in the United States, and the 
tremendous growth and accomplishments 
of her spiritual daughters who now num- 
ber over nine thousand. 

The first showing of the production was 
held at the seventh conference of the 


Seton’s spiritual daughters. A private pre- 
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To You Who Teach Algebra: 


At the beginning of this New Year we want to 
express our appreciation of the compliment you 
have paid ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS, both in 
reordering and in introducing this text. Catholic 
users have increased substantially for the fourth 
consecutive year—30%/, in 1950. 


To you who have not yet tried ALGEBRA IN 
EASY STEPS we say most sincerely that you can 
provide new interest for your pupils, save time 
for yourself, and get better results by using this 
understandable, well-organized first-year algebra, 
with these special advantages: 
































This Is Our Parish 


Delightful stories of the parish activities of a grcup of lively 
children. Includes related religious stories. For advanced 
second-grade reading. 


This Is Our Valley 


This advanced third-grade reader shows how a priest re- 
vitalizes a poverty-stricken farming community. Emphasizes 
Christian solidarity. 





Unusually clear-cut presentation and model 
solutions; 

Nearly 17,000 practice exercises; 

A unique program of diagnostic tests and 
keyed assignments to meet each pupil's 
individual needs. 


May you enjoy a year in which ALGEBRA IN 
EASY STEPS will play its part in bringing increased 
pleasure and achievement to your algebra classes. 


The Literary Readers 

Here is reading for both enjoyment and for cultural back- 
ground—fine collections of prose and poetry, which include 
a large amount of writing by Catholic authors or on Catholic 
subjects. Now available are A Book of Friendliness (gr. 8), 
A Book of Fortitude (gr. 7), A Book of Valor (gr. 6), 
A Book of Kindness (gr.5), A Book of Gladness (gr. 4) and 
materials for grades 1-3 in preparation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 



























Respectfully yours, 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
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view was held for His Eminence Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, who commented, “All who are 
privileged to see these pictures will, I feel, 
derive considerable edification and in- 
spiration from them.” 

The audio-visual set, directed by Paul 
O’Brien, is composed of a richly colored, 
35 mm filmstrip of 121 frames, synchron- 
ized to three twelve-inch dramatized re- 
cordings. The script, written by Don 
Sharkey, author of White Smoke Over the 
Vatican, emphasized the outstanding vir- 
tues of Mother Seton, who may be the first 
native born American to be raised to the 
honors of the altar. The important people 
in the life of Mother Seton are portrayed 
by a cast of professional actors, including 
radio star Ed Begley, and the story is 
accompanied by an originally scored mus- 
ical background. Art work was under the 
supervision of Vincent Colabella, Art 
Director of Catholic Visual Education. 

Mother Seton is the most recent release 
in the series of audio-visual teaching aids 
produced by this company for use in Cath- 
olic institutions. Previous productions 
have included lives of the saints, voca- 
tional promotion, and catechetical drama- 
tization. Future releases will include The 
Story of Christmas, The Life of Jesus, 
and Our Lady of Perpetual Help. (S19) 


Education in Great Britain 

Education in Great Britain was com- 
piled to assist in the training of teachers 
and is available from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

This audio-visual guide includes listing 
of information papers, picture sets, film- 
strips, films, and booklets. Some materials 
are free, some at small charge, and films 
are had for a nominal rental fee. (S20) 


YAF Design Film Series 

With the release of Elements of Design: 
Composition, Young America Films an- 
nounces the completion of its series of 
four one-reel teaching films dealing with 
the basic principles of design. Made for 
high school, college and adult groups, this 
series of four films treats the fundamental 
principles of design in the art and industry 
of everyday life, showing the many differ- 
ent ways in which the same principles 
are applied. The other three films compris- 
ing this YAF series are Elements of De- 
sign: Line; Elements of Design: Light 
and Shade; and Elements of Design: 
Shape. (S21) 


Victor 16mm Sound Projector 
The simultaneous introduction of three 
new Victor 16mm sound motion picture 
projectors was announced by Victor Ani- 

matograph Corp. of Davenport, Iowa. 
The one illustrated is the Escort, which 
like the Lite-weight, Sr., is available with 


a choice of 6”, 9”, or 12” speakers. The 
Sovereign has a separately cased 12” 
speaker. 

Incorporated into each model, the 
manufacturer states, are a new amplifier 
of advanced design, an improved optical 
system, and twelve mechanical innovations, 
The projectors are finished in a new two- 
tone sage green. 

Additionally, the projectors retain many 
of this maker’s features such as safety film 
trips, 180° swing-out lens, and portability. 
They operate on 50-60 cycle, AC, 100-125 
volts. (S22) 


Film Correlation Guides 

Film Selection Guides, correlating the 
use of some 332 of America’s most widely 
used textbooks with 382 16mm. sound 
educational films and 60 filmstrips have 
been completed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 

The Guides provide teachers with com- 
plete unit-by-unit listings of each of the 
332 textbooks, and list the EBFilms which 
correlate with each unit. The guides are 
divided into three volumes: volume one 
covers books and films for the primary and 
elementary grades ; volume two lists books 
and films for junior and senior high school 
science courses; and volume three covers 
junior and senior high school books and 
films on social studies. Each volume is 
paper-bound, in contrasting colors for easy 
identification. 

The guides succeed the one-volume 
Textbook-Film Correlations published by 
EBFilms two years ago. The new guides 
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contain a substantially greater number of 
both books and films, while many books 
no longer widely used or which have been 
replaced by newer books or editions have 
been eliminated. 

The primary guide, largest of the three, 
contains unit-by-unit cataloguing of 200 
textbooks for the primary and middle 
grades published by 16 different publishers. 
The science guide has 73 books listed, 
representing the editions of 16 publishers, 
and the social studies book lists 59 books 
published by 13 publishers, with unit-by- 
unit film correlations in each listing. 

The primary guide is $1.50 per copy, the 
other two are $1 each. The three as a’set 
are $3. (S23) 


Coronet Health Films 


Child health is the subject of a series 
of four new 16mm. sound motion pictures 
announced by Coronet Films. These new 
films develop a positive attitude towards 
personal health and help children to under- 
stand the way their body organs and 
senses serve them. 

Your Friend, The Doctor (1 reel) is 
designed for use by primary students and 
parent groups. It helps children under- 
stand some of the activities of the doctor 
in their lives and motivates them to be 
“friends” with him. 

Let's Have Fewer Colds (1 reel) out- 
lines simple practices which can reduce 
the number of colds that children catch 
each year. Audiences learn the importance 
of avoiding contact with people having 
colds, avoiding chilling or overheating and 
establishing good health that will, in turn, 
prevent colds. 

Hear Better: Healthy Ears (1 reel) 
helps youngsters understand that “how 
they hear” is important to what they hear. 
In art sequences, the structure of the ear 
is detailed and the actual process of receiv- 
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ing air vibrations and transmitting them 
into “sound” is shown. 

See Better: Healthy Eyes (1 reel) leads 
children to an understanding of the value 
of their eyes and shows them ways to 
care for them. Eye health and eye safety 
practices are shown by means of animation 
and “live action” sequences. (S24) 


Inside Tibet 


The first moving pictures to come out 
of Tibet, a documentary film made by 
Colonel Ilia Tolstoy while on an O.S.S. 
mission in 1942, has been cleared by the 
War Department and is now available 
under the title of Inside Tibet from As- 
sociation Films, Inc., in either color or 
black and white, 16mm. 

Highlighted by the first motion pictures 
ever made of the Dalai Lama, boy ruler 
of this ancient and mysterious country, 
the film reveals the age-old ceremonial 
rites, the weird dances, and the mediaeval 
customs of a culture that has remained 
virtually unchanged since the days of 
Marco Polo. 

Daily rental for the 40 minute film in 
black and white is $10, weekly $25; in 
color $15 daily, $37.50 weekly. (S25) 


Book News 


A New Daily Missal 


Saint Joseph Daily Missal is a new all- 
English daily Missal, edited by Rev. Hugo 
H. Hoever, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 

Available in sixteen different bindings, 
this new missal has many distinctive fea- 
tures. In addition to containing the usual 
table of movable feasts, it has three pages 
of a chart of the Sundays and movable 
feasts up to 1968, indexed by pages. 

The type is large and clear and printed 
on opaque paper. Extra large type is used 
for the Ordinary of the Mass with gener- 
ous spacing between lines. The Ordinary, 
placed at the center of the book, has the 
English on right hand pages with opposing 
pages carrying the Latin, the only place 
where it occurs in this Missal. 

The user is assisted by guide signs and 
by page references back and forth between 
the Mass of the day and the Ordinary. 
Line drawings, liturgical in spirit, serve 
as headpieces and also, in the Ordinary, as 
guides. Ten colored pictures as well illus- 
trate the new Missal. 

It contains a supplement of feasts of 
saints proper to some dioceses and reli- 
gious congregations. The last thirty-one 
pages, exclusive of the index, are given 
over to a selection of prayers and litanies. 

The Confraternity version is used for 
the Epistles and Gospels. (B11) 
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Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 242) 


ment, she taught at Central Catholic H.S. 
in Toledo which has an enrollment of 2,000 
boys and girls. She took her B.A. at St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and her M.Ed. from Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, where she is complet- 
ing the work for an M.A. in history. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 
Father Guyot is rector of St. John’s 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, where he 
also is professor of Sacred Scripture. 
Sister Irma, S.S.J. 
Sister that teachers 
and parents are partners in educating the 


child. 
Brother Louis Barr, S.M. 


Brother Louis Barr is the pen name of 
a Marianist Brother 


Irma reminds us 


teaching English 
literature in one of his society’s midwest 
schools. Before entering the religious life 
a few years ago, he was a newspaper man 
for twenty-two years in the midwest. He 
began his education at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, and completed it at 
the University of Dayton. His experience 
includes Boy Scout district commissioner, 
special probation officer, and youth pro- 
gram promoter. He has contributed to 
America, Catholic Educational Review. 
Dorothy Irene Andrews 

Miss Andrews, who is editor for Our 
Little Messenger since the last school 
term, was previously a member of the 
faculty of Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. She has been 


Groves 


variously director of student teaching and 
instructor of college classes in education 
for several colleges conducted by Sisters, 
in Wisconsin, Virginia, Iowa, Tennessee, 
and Montana. Her B.S. degree in educa- 
tion and supervision she received from 
Michigan State Normal College, and her 
M.A. in elementary education from George 
Peabody Nashville, Tennessee. 
She has also studied at the University of 
Michigan. 


College, 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, S¢. 
ence, Philososhy, Music, Commercial Educatj 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med. 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities ig Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life, 
For further information address the Dean, 





Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Pay), 
Offers a four-year course leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi. 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Registrar. 





Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Im. 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited, De. 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Sec ial, 
Music. Vocational, Home Economics, Hi 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics. riding, sports, View. 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac, 





College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A., M.S., MS. 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
secondary school teaching; nursing; business; 
social work; chemistry and biology research; 
laboratory technician; creative writing; pre 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ac 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 





Nazareth Academy 


La Grange, Illinois. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of La Grange. Resident and day 
high school for girls. Fully accredited, Serves 
Chicago’s western suburbs. Courses offered: Cal- 
lege Preparatory, Home Economics, 
Education, Dramatics, Music, Art. For further 
information write to the Registrar. 








Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administratioa, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education. 
Address the Registrar. 





































St. Bonaventure College 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences. 
Separate schools: business administration, educe 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medical, pre 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for further 
details. 





. ' 
King's College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. A liberal arts and 
science college for men, conducted by_the 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross. Bachelor 
Arts in Economics, English, History, Jow a 
Philosophy, Modern Languages. Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Accounting, Biology, and Chemistry. 0 
further information address the Dean. 


—_ eee” 


University of Ottawa, Canada 


, 
Bilingual institution in the heart of Canadas 
capital. Arts, science, business, engineering, 
ical education, medicine, law, psychology, 
tion, nursing, social sciences, philosophy, , 
canon law, graduate school. Member of N.C.CU» 
the Canadian association similar to American® 
crediting agencies. 
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